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ANOTHER NEW WESTVACO CHEMICAL 


weer” 
= DIBUTYL PHOSPHITE 


(C.H;O), P(O)H 


With resistance to oxidation, low toxicity and low rate of hydrolysis, Westvaco 
Dibutyl Phosphite is now available for evaluation by potential quantity-users. 


SUGGESTED USES: 
Solvent in special solubility problems. 


Additive in extreme-pressure and crankcase lubri- 
cants to improve viscosity characteristics, add film 
strength and enhance penetrability. 


Stabilizer and Plasticizer for cellulosics, polyamides 
and other polymers. 


Intermediate for the preparation of organic phos- 
phorus compounds (For typical reactions, see West- 
vaco Technical Data Sheet S-38) 


PROPERTIES 


Flash Point 

Boiling Point, 10 mm. Hg 
Vapor Pressure, 20°C 
Specific Gravity, 35/4°C 


AVAILABILITY 
Sample quantities for evaluation on request. 
SEND FOR DATA SHEET S-38 


We will also welcome your inquiry for other phosphites 


MINT Gata itl 
WESTVACO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
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less Products 
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Complete Stock 
of 


STAINLESS 


Steel Products 


PIPE 
Stainless + Aluminum + Saran 
Fabricated to Your requirements 


VALVES 


Stainless + Aluminum+ Nickel Lead + Monel 


Featuring Staini 
Flanged Va ~~ Steet Screwed ond 


FITTINGS 


Stainless « Aluminum Saran 


Featuring the Quality Lines — Camco 


Stainless Steel Sc 
Welding Fittings . . tiga Flanged ond 


Triclover Zephyrweld Fittings 


TUBING 


Stainless + Alyminym « Saran 


Featuring — Stainless 


end dees Tubing in all gouges 


IN NEW JERSEY 


GRegory 3-2100 


PEnnsylvania 6-1388 


POWER 


STAINLESS PRODUCTS CO. 





354 HARRISON ST. PASSAIC, N. J. 
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“CHEMICALS CAN C 


HOW MUCH WILL 


CORROSIO 


COST YOU THIS YEAR? 


Netu cen... . IF YOU SWITCH TO 


UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. MADE FROM FIRESTONE EXON 402-A 





UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. JUST DOESN'T CORRODE. 


Unplasticized P.V.C. is a new material of construction that is highly resistant 

to most corrosive elements. In many industrial applications, it has proven to be 
superior—less expensive—than customary metals. Check carefully the advantages of 
Unplasticized P.V.C. Then, for detailed information on how this new material of 
construction can help you in your business, consult Firestone Chemical Sales Division. 


Fume Ducts, Tank Liners, Similar 
Applications—Unplasticized P.V.C. 
made from Exon 402-A is ideal for 
fume ducts and tank liners because 
it is highly resistant to moisture, 
acids, oxygen, sunlight, ageing and 
other corrosive elements. 


Industrial Pipe—Naturally, piping 
extruded from Unplasticized 
P.V.C. is resistant to all types of 
corrosion. What's more, it is ex- 
tremely light weight in compari- 
son to metal...therefore easier 
and less expensive to handle. 


Firestone... 





\N 


Versatility—Unplasticized P.V.C. 
made from Exon 402-A can be 
welded, sawed, sheared, stamped, 
milled, planed, drilled, embossed, 
rolled, cemented. It is easily 
worked on conventional metal 
and wood working equipment. 


How does this new material of 
construction fit into your picture? 
Have your engineers consult 
the Firestone Chemical Sales 
Division on proper applications 
of Unplasticized P.V.C. made 
from Exon 402-A...or write: 


Chemical Sales Division 
FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY 


% POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
A Division of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


IMPORTANT: Firestone supplies Exon 402-A only. This resin is used by many of America’s leading fabricators of Unplasticized P.V.C. end-products. 
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COST 


Nila cen... . IF YOU SELL THEM 


UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. MADE FROM FIRESTONE EXON 402-A 


America’s leading manufacturers are 
becoming more and more corrosion con- 
scious! And no wonder. Every year, corro- 
sion costs industry millions of dollars. 


That’s why Firestone has scheduled an 
entire series of full-page advertisements to 
appear in Business Week and U. S. News 
and World Report. (The first advertise- 
ment in this series is illustrated on the 
Opposite page. ) 

These advertisements were designed 
with one thought in mind: to suggest Un- 
plasticized P.V.C. to businessmen as a 
possible solution to their corrosion prob- 
lems. In doing this, the series will stimulate 
an increased demand for this new material 
of construction. Have you considered ways 
in which you can adapt this new material 
of construction to products you now make 
or could make with your present produc- 
tion facilities? 
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Unplasticized P.V.C. that is made from 
Firestone Exon 402-A is highly-resistant 
to moisture, acids, oxygen, sunlight, aging 
and other corrosive elements. It is ex- 
tremely lightweight in comparison to metal 
...and therefore easier and less expensive 
to work with. 


What’s more, Unplasticized P.V.C. made 
from Firestone Exon 402-A can be 
welded, sawed, sheared, stamped, milled, 
planed, drilled, embossed, rolled, punched, 
cemented. It is easily worked on conven- 
tional metal- and wood-working equipment. 

= = = 

Firestone has the experience and tech- 
nical background to help you meet the 
increased demand for Unplasticized 
P.V.C. For detailed information on ap- 
plications ...and for advice and consul- 
tation on new uses you may discover 
...call or write: 


Chemical Sales Division 


DEPARTMENT 11-H. 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY 


POTTSTOWN, PA. 
A Division of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 








NEW VACUUM FILTERS 
FOR NEW PROCESSES 


ag 
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Every Eimco continuous filter either vacuum 
or pressure is a custom built machine designed 
and constructed to meet the specific requirements 
of your process. 

Our testing and development department is 
staffed with chemical and metallurgical engi- 
neers whose long training and experience en- 
ables Eimco to offer filtration equipment exactly 
suited to your process. 

The machine pictured above is but typical — 
all acid proof materials, panel deck, press roll 
blanket with wash apparatus, large automatic 
valve with high capacity for multiple wash 
separation and large volumes of filtrate. 

You can buy an Eimco filter guaranteed to 
do your job. 


sea lit eemee) ite) 7-uale), | 


The World's Leading Manufacturer of Vacuum Filtration Equipment 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES ANDO FACTORIES SALT LAKE ink 10, UTAH U S.A 


BRANCH SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 
NEW YORK, 51-52 SOUTH STREET © CHICAGO 3319 SOUTH WALLACE STREET 
BIRMINGHAM ALA 3140 FAYETTE AVE «© DULUTH. MINN. 216 E SUPERIOR ST 
EL PASO, TEXAS MILLS BUILDING . BERKELEY, CALIF, 637 CEDAR STREET 
KELLOGG, IDAHO. 307 DIVISION ST «© LONDON W 1. ENGLAND, 190 PICCADILLY 
IN FRANCE. SOCIETE EIMCO. PARIS. FRANCE 
IN ENGLAND. EIMCO (GREAT BRITAIN) LTO. LEEDS 12. ENGLAND 
IN ITALY EIMCO ITALIA. SPA. MILAN. ITALY 
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Alabama Enterprise 


To THE Eprror: Your Mobile area 
news article (Mar. 7) closes with an 
observation about the desirability of 
a by-products pulp and paper indus- 
try in this area . . . We have recently 
awarded a contract to Rust Engineer- 
ing Co. for the construction of a tall 
oil processing plant at Bay Minette, 
Ala. . . . which seems to anticipate 
your suggestion ... 

We have processed tall oil at Bay 
Minette since 1948 . . . the new plant 
will provide capacity for anticipated 
additional demands . . . and for a 
number of new products developed 
in our research laboratories. 

We will process raw materials from 
kraft paper mills in the area .. . The 
estimated cost of the new plant, 
on which construction has already 
started, will be $2,700,000 .. . 

E. F. Sisson 
Vice-President, Engineering 
Newport Industries, Inc. 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Water Tempest 


To THE Eprror: It is not clear from 
your report on fluoridation (“Tempest 
in a Reservoir”, Feb. 14) just what 
your attitude toward fluoridation is 
. . . It certainly demands very serious 
consideration. This is not just a tem- 
porary project . . . the poisoning of 
our water supplies is to be a perma- 
nent thing, if the law does not inter- 
fere and save us... 

Many angles seem to be entirely 
ignored by the proponents . . . one 
cannot help but marvel at the cock- 
sure presumption and _ self-assurance 
of those who are now pounding their 
propaganda into the public mind with 
sledge-hammer insistence. Here are 
some points that are ignored: 

(1) Unconstitutionality of mass 
medication, savoring of totali- 
tarianism. 

(2) Total disregard of the factor 
of individual susceptibility . . . 

(3) Differing condition of health 
of individuals .. . 

(4) Undetermined amount of nat- 
ural fluorides consumed in 
food... 

(5) Impossibility of gauging how 





CW welcomes expressions of opin- 
ion from readers. The only require- 
ments: that they be pertinent, as 
brief as possible. 


Address all correspondence to: W. 
A. Jordan, Chemical Week, $30 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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GRANULAR 


PREFORMED 
CATALYSTS 


to Fit Special 
Process Requirements 


for 


Hydroforming Dehydration 
Cyclization Desulphurization 
Oxidation Alkylation 
Dehydrogenation lsomerization 
Hydrogenation 


TYPICAL CATALYSTS 


Aluminum Chloride Anhydrous 
Boron Fluoride Addition Compounds 
Boron Trifluoride 
Hydrofluoric Acid Anhydrous 


Alumina Cobalt 

Chrome Alumina Copper 

Molybdena Alumina Magnesia 

Tungsten Alumina Nickel 
Vanadium 


MORE THAN 15 YEARS AGO 


In 1938, Harshaw first began the manufacture of 
catalysts to customers’ specifications. From a few 
catalysts for a few processes in 1938, Harshaw has 
continuously magnified its efforts until at the present 
time we manufacture, to specification, dozens of nhs 
catalysts for many different important manufacturing ~ he Vv. ™ . 
processes. We have solved many individual catalyst ; | in a ‘\ = 
P | < 7 


EXTRUDED — 


‘# 


problems, and are ready to apply our depth of expe- 
rience and large production facilities to any catalyst 
development problem which may be presented to us. 


mE HARSHAW CHEMICAL «. 


CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
CHICAGO - CINCINNATI + DETROIT - HOUSTON - LOS ANGELES - NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH 
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CHEMICAL PORCELAIN VALVES * PIPE + RASCHIG RINGS + PULSAFEEDER CHEMICAL PROPORTIONING PUMPS 
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much water each person will 
drink . . . one perhaps five 
times as much as another .. . 

(6) Effect of weather conditions on 
safe percentage of fluorine to 
be added... 

(7) The 99.5% money wastage 
represented by mass applica- 
tion to total water supply . . . 

It is the hard-earned tax money of 
the people that is being poured down 
the drain in this absurdly costly proj- 
ect (specifically, $1,943,000 in the 
District of Columbia) .. . 

(8) One ppm is above the margin 
of safety .. . the University of 
Mexico quotes 0.9 ppm as the 
danger limit. . . 

(9) The Select Committee on 
Chemicals in Foods and Cos- 
metics . . . unanimously coun- 
seled “go slow” in fluorine in- 
troduction... 

(10) The known difference be- 
tween natural organic fluo- 
rides and inorganics re body 
assimilation .. . 

(11) The difference between nat- 
ural calcium fluoride found 
in water sources and sodium 
silicofluoride . . . of which 
Washington is using 2,200 
Ibs. daily ... 

Dr. Scheele’s reference to “classic” 
fluorine studies, to the employment 
of “statesmanship” to “convince skep- 
tics” are .. . amusing . . . since the 
tactics of proponents have included 
only one-sided arguments, refusal to 
meet on the open platform with those 
holding opposite views, employment 
of ... coercion . . . inquisition meth- 
ee 

There is one misstatement in your 
report . . . “Most of the national op- 
position is led by the Christian Science 
Church.” This is untrue . . . in fact, 
it has been a source of some disap- 
pointment that the Christian Science 
Church . . . has consistently withheld 
support from the  antifluoridation 
movement . 

Any precipitate and premature con- 
clusions based upon incomplete ex- 
periments are absolutely worthless, 
and to act on such conclusions is dis- 
honest, dangerous and unjust... . 

Vera E. ADAMS 
President 

Citizens’ Committee on 
Fluoridation, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


Regiment vs. Squad 

To THe Eprror: In the letter you pub- 
lished from Thomas L. Hagan, Chief, 
Dept. of Dental Health . . . (Mar. 7) 
the gentlemen states, anent fluorida- 
tion: “I think the experience of public 
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GRAVER PROCESS VESSELS 


FOR THE REFINING, CHEMICAL 
AND PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


Graver-built process vessels in steels, alloys or clads have 
remarkable service records for long, trouble-free operation. 
Graver’s high standards of fabrication...plus unexcelled 
facilities for heat-treating, stress-relieving and radiographing 
—assure full conformity with the most exacting requirements. 
«.. Consult your nearest Graver representative. 
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| East Chicago, Indiana 
NEW YORK » PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH » ATLANTA » CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + HOUSTON © CATASAUQUA, PA. » SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. + CASPER, WYO. 
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OPINION. .. 2... . 


: f health authorities employing water 
¢ fluoridation as a disease preventive is || 
C LL’ not unlike experiences during the time i 
‘ when water chlorination was begin- i} 


ning to be used extensively . . .” 
nena The saving word in this statement 


. “think” . . . If this gentleman were 
‘. A SN SOW AE A YW" old enough to know, personally, about 
Wltentaul ue fi y Qe Ye y the . .. public reaction to the intro- 
Day) DY, D duction of chlorination . . . he would 

ae old to be on the Federal pay- 
roll... 

As the designer of public water sup- 
plies and treatment plants for over 
half a century, with direct, personal 
knowledge of this subject . . . I have 
no hesitancy in pronouncing the state- 
ment as contrary to fact. 








UL LISTED AND FM APPROVED 


YOU should specify Comparison of the opposition to i 
“Automatic” SPRAY Sprinklers for fluoridation with the opposition to 
your ntw building now in the plan chlorination is like comparing a regi- [ 
isco abide saies A aldk: enekt ment to a corporal’s squad in the same 
sequence... } 
be renovated. For here is a com- | 
pletely new fire fighting device ieee O. ne ae 
; : ; unyon & Carey 
that provides far superior protection © 
P P P Newark, N. J. 


than can conventional approved 


sprinklers. They're recognized as preferred © Distinct and Separate 
for installation in all types of occupancies * To THE EDITOR: Quite a few readers | 





. . both concealed and exposed piping [| apparently received the impression 
systems. Yet, “Automatic” SPRAY Sprinklers a — ag Pang spr “Fungicide 

a uartet” (Mar. that in my recent i 

cost no more than old style heads. q speech before the AATC I re es i te } 

Ask any fire insurance underwriter | & the fungicides mentioned by trade : 

about “Automatic” SPRAY Sprinklers, the é mame ... 4 
“gure fire killer.” He knows the facts of fire My address contained . . . a broad 


survey of commercially available and 


‘ f i fety. ‘ i 
OE SREES: GARTER, ee NR ery time-tested fungicides, but none was 


You can afford no less than the designated by its trade name, despite 
best. Get “Automatic” Sprinkler .... the fact that we are manufacturers of 
fungicides and our trade names have 
PROTECTION. P ‘ 
a ee re been used by others in technical 
papers... 
“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CuHarLes C. YEAGER 
Technical Director 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA Scientific Oil Compounding Co. Inc. 
3 Offices in principal cities of Chicago, Il. 


North and South America 


CW, in rounding up several fungicide 
developments in one story, did men- 
tion Reader Yeager’s observations on 
fungicides as a distinct entity, hopes 
that no reader misread what we said. 


New literature available on request 


\ —Ed. 
o6 oe 9 
DATES AHEAD... 
Automatic “np mapa ge tage 


Pennsylvania Mfg. Confectioners’ Assn., 
annual conference, Lehigh University, 


‘ : \ 
1 “ 
& & April 23-24. 
| I] ¢ a | Hannover Heavy Industries Fair, annual 
hk ca exhibition, Hannover, West Germany, 


April 26. 
American Zinc Institute, 35th annual 
meeting, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo., 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO ’ 
April 27-28. 
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Weedone Sells as it Ships with 


RHEEMCOTE 


55-GALLON POSTER DRUMS 


More than a fine container... 


Rheemcote is a selling container! 


The American Chemical Paint Company gains widespread recognition 
for its weed-killing product with bulk shipments in Rheemcote 


30-gallon and 55-gallon Poster Drums. 


In Rheemcote containers, your product... your trademark 
serves constantly as a prestige-building, sales-building 


reminder to new and prospective purchasers. 


Rheemcote containers can be lithographed in any 
design, including halftones, and in any number of 
colors. The high gloss finish is tough, long-lasting. Interiors 
can be roller-coated with special protective lacquers 
if required. Write for free colorful booklet 
on this powerful new advertising medium. 
Rheem Manufacturing Company, 

4361 Firestone Blvd., South Gate, California. 








AS YOU SHIP WITH 


ote drums 


RHEEM MANUFACTURING COMPANY - Manufacturing Plants in 22 Cities Around the World 


CALIFORNIA: DOWNEY, NEWARK, RICHMOND, SAN PABLO, SOUTH GATE ¢ ILLINOIS: CHICAGO ¢ LOUISIANA: NEW ORLEANS ® MARYLAND 
SPARROWS POINT ¢ NEW JERSEY: BURLINGTON, LINDEN ¢ TEXAS: HOUSTON: ¢ FOREIGN PLANTS —ARGENTINA: BUENOS AIRES 
BRISBANE, FREMANTLE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY ¢ BRAZIL: RIO DE JANEIRO © CANADA 
SINGAPORE ¢ UNITED KINGDOM. BRISTOL 


AUSTRALIA 
HAMILTON e@ ITALY MILAN e¢ PERU LIMA e 


© 1953 RHEEM MFG. co 














1 medium-boiling solvent 
for nitrocellulose lacquers ... for vinyl lacquers 


For over-all performance and economy 
in lacquer formulation there is no sub- 
stitute for methyl isobutyl] ketone, 
because only MIBK has the solvent 
characteristics which permit formu- 
lating at top diluent content or top 
solids concentration. 


And you need not tie up your bulk 
storage with extra solvents. Stand- 
ardize on MIBK .. . the superior 


oud Tor youk CODY 





medium-boiling solvent for both 
nitrocellulose and vinyl! lacquers. 


MIBK is one of Shell's quality sol- 
vents which include among others 
MEK, MIBC, and IPA. Your Shell 
Chemical representative will be happy 
to discuss with you in detail the 
advantages to be gained from using 
MIBK in your lacquer formulations, 
Just phone or write. 


today 
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SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


H 
CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


EASTERN DIVISION 
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Bush Street 
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BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


NEWSLETTER 


Dragging its feet no longer (CW Newsletter, Mar. 28), the 
government has now sold the alumina-from-clay plant at Salem, Ore., to 
Harvey Machine Co., Torrance, Calif. Built during the war at a cost of 
$5 million, the plant was sold to Harvey for $325,000—20% cash, the 
balance to be paid quarterly over the next 10 years with 4% interest on 
the unpaid balance. 

The government’s experimental operations were unsuccessful, 
and the facilities were later leased for ammonium sulfate and manganese 
dioxide production. Harvey, however, plans to use the unit for further 
experiments on producing alumina from local clays, tying in with its 
interests in primary aluminum production. 








Almost every day brings further official word on polyethylene 
expansion plans. Spencer Chemical (Kansas City) now confirms that it 
will build a 45-million-lb. plant near Orange, Tex., on the site it just 
acquired (CW Newsletter, Mar. 7). Spencer is licensing Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries’ patents; and the latter firm will train Spencer personnel, 
assist in engineering design, furnish production know-how. Spencer has 
also entered into a long-term agreement with Gulf Oil to purchase ethyl- 
ene from the latter’s Port Arthur refinery. 

Next week, Spencer’s stockholders will meet to consider increas- 
ing authorized indebtedness of the company, which plans to tap its present 
creditors for an additional $10 million. 








But the real polyethylene “sleeper” is Monsanto, which quietly 
made its plans while speculation was raging about a dozen other firms. 
It will build a 66-million-lb. plant by 1955, expects to boost output to 99 
million Ibs./year by 1957. Monsanto thinks that tonnage will amount to 
22% of the total, incidentally, and thus its market researchers look for 
a 450-million-lb. industry by then. 

Monsanto has been conducting high-pressure polymerization re- 
search at its Dayton, O., research center for the past three years, is now 
constructing a second pilot unit there. With all this stress on production 
technology, it’s a fair inference that the company isn’t buying the whole 
I.C.I. package, as is Spencer. 








International Minerals & Chemical will bring onstream this 
summer its new hydrochloric acid and magnesium oxide plant. Raw mate- 
rial for the process is by-product magnesium chloride, obtained by ion 
exchange of potash ore to produce potassium sulfate. The chloride brine 
is purified, concentrated, and then decomposed by heat to yield hydro- 
chloric acid and a high-purity magnesia lower in calcium, iron and silica 
than common commercial grades. The magnesia will go into electrical and 
refractory equipment, the acid into the oil-well acidizing market. 





Another potash project is still in the planning stage. The National 
Farmers Union, a cooperative with a half-million members in 20 Western 
states, will decide soon on a $10-million plant in New Mexico. The Union 
owns 15,000 acres of potash land near Carlsbad. 

Fly in the ointment is the fact that water must be piped in. Cost 
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NEWSLETTER 








studies are now under way, the outcome of which will tip the decision. 
The plant, if built , will be financed partly with outside funds; and one of 
the established potash firms in the area may undertake the project for the 
cooperative. 

Also under consideration is a triple superphosphate plant at 
Canon City, Colo., to process rock from Union-owned land in Utah. Pro- 
posed plans call for construction by New Jersey Zinc Co., of $2-million 
plant to recover sulfur dioxide from its smelting plant. This would be con- 
verted to sulfuric acid and piped to the fertilizer plant. Total cost: $6 


million. The cooperative would sell most of the potash and the superphos- 
phate to its own members. 








The Bureau of Mines, still pushing oil-shale research, came out 
this week with a new, continuous process that retorts shale in three seconds. 
The older batch-type process takes hours. 

In the new technique oil shale is crushed to 14.” or smaller, and 
the “gravel” is carried through a hot tube by superheated steam. Advan- 
tages claimed: better-quality oil and gasoline; a higher proportion of such 
premium products as benzene, toluene and lower straight-chain hydro- 
carbons; high flexibility, to control quality and types of products. Balancing 
these, though, is the high cost of crushing—and no economic studies have 
been made to see if the game is worth the candle. 








Modifying an anachronistic law is the aim of Standard Oil of 
California. It has asked the Oregon state legislature to fix up an old statute 
so that the company can fill an order for phenol without first getting a pre- 
scription. Standard’s legislative representative told the House Medical 
Affairs Committee that the firm had unwittingly broken the law for many 
years, since a clause in the state pharmaceutical statutes classifies phenol 
as a “deadly poison” to be sold—whether it’s to plywood firms or glue 





manufacturers or anyone else—only on prescription. 


Of greater moment is a law enacted this month by Idaho’s state 
legislature. It empowers the commissioner of agriculture to designate 
areas within the state where restrictions on 2,4-D and related herbicides 
are necessary to prevent injury to crops. He may establish regulations or 
even prohibit use—and he can do it on his own initiative following a hearing 
or restrictions can be put into effect by petition of 25 or more landowners. 


Violation of such restrictions is a misdemeanor subject to fines ranging 
from $25 to $500. 





Chemical firms in the Niagara Falls area are breathing easier 
this week. The New York Public Service Commission has denied rate hikes 
proposed by Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. After several months of hear- 
ings, the P.S.C. concluded that the $2.4-million raise was “not justified 
either from a revenue need or from the standpoint of power costs.” 





On Ellis Island this week, awaiting the decision of a deportation 
hearing officer, is Charles Doyle, allegedly a long-time Communist Party 
member who tried to give the Reds a grip on U. S. chemical production 
through Communist control of the CIO Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers. 

Doyle was a vice-president of Gas-Coke during World War Ii, 
was ousted in the union’s 1946 purge of left-wingers. He later went to 
Canada for a union meeting, was barred re-entry and subsequently picked 
up in New York for “surreptitious” illegal entry. 








. .. The Editors 
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Conoco’s new $2% million research laboratory at 
Ponca City, Okla., is an idea factory. Conoco looks 
to it for the discovery and perfecting of products and 
techniques, to keep the company in the forefront of a 
fast-moving industry. 

Because idea-making is a fluid process, idea makers 
must have fluid housing. When Wigton-Abbott was 
called on to design, construct and equip these Geo- 
physical, Production and Central Research labora- 
tories this veteran engineering firm faced many 
special problems as well as these two fundamental 
requirements: 


1. You can’t put research into a strait-jacket. 
Example: A team of scientists may need only mod- 
est space at the beginning of a project—and double 
that space if later developments so dictate. 


2. Research needs are varied. Example: In the 
same corner of the same floor, two scientific teams 
may need greatly different temperature and humidity 
conditions. 


How do you go about planning now for future 
requirements you can’t even anticipate? Wigton- 
Abbott found the answers for Conoco with a flexible 
modular design, where individual laboratories range 
in size from 11’ x 22’ to 33’ x 44’. All utilities, includ- 
ing hot, cold and de-ionized water, compressed air, 
utility vacuum, steam at 15 and 150 pounds per 
square inch, and natural gas, are distributed in ver- 
tical shafts from a penthouse on the roof. On each 
































floor, doors give access to the shafts for rapid and 
economical servicing. The individual laboratories 
and their utility facilities and equipment can be 
contracted or expanded at will—with a minimum of 
expense or delay. 

Your design and construction problems may be 
entirely different, but you'll want the end-results ob- 
tained for Conoco: efficiency, flexibility and economy. 
Whatever your contemplated project may be, write 
today for “Packaged Plant Construction”—the brief 
and informative booklet describing Wigton-Abbott’s 
many services. 





rc 


te Design and construction from pilot 
plant data 


* Process design from client's flow 





W-A Services for the Process Engineering Field 


+ Development of new process 


pte > 4 Economic surveys and analyses 


q * Conversion of existing facilities 
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Wigton -Abbott Corporation 


FOUNDED 1924 


Main Offices: Plainfield, N. J. 
Process and Plant Designers . . . Engineers . . . Contractors 
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PURCHASING 











Modern truck trailer transport is a very real catalyst 

for your transportation problems. Just ask your 

trafic manager. He knows your particular dis- 

. tribution problems . . . how trailers can lower 

N a | | | costs, improve service and smooth out schedules. 
. 7 For example: 


eZ , * | IN SALES—Many customers like the fast delivery, 
4 , y y 

4 low freight costs and small-quantity orders 
Lift-truck loading drums on—Model EP made possible by trailer shipments. 


* A IN PRODUCTION—Flexible trailer transport per- 
, i mits close scheduling with less warehousing 
for both raw and finished materials. Packag- 

ing can be simplified. 
IN PURCHASING—The delivered price of raw 
materials can be more closely controlled. 


Local and alternate supply sources can be 
used for quick delivery in any quantity. 





















































There’s a 





TRAILMOBILE 





Built for Your Particular Job... 


Tank truck trailer taking on supply—Model OP 





Trailmobile’s engineers will ‘‘tailor’’ a trailer to 
fic your individual transport requirements. Re- 
frigerated vans—heated asphalt tanks—depend- 
able acid trains—rugged platforms—general pur- 
pose vans. These are just a few of the many models 
available to give you dependable service and better 
profits with low operating costs. For full informa- 
tion on how Trailmobile can help you solve your 
distribution problems, write today. 











a, , 
Tet TRAILMOBILE 


: TRAILMOBILE inc. 
Bulk hopper for lightweight conmodiiios. CINCINNATI 9, OHIO BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 
Friendly Sales and Service from Coast to Coast 
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GOODRICH’S RICHARDSON: Crude 
rubber still a strong competitor. 


GENERAL’S O’NEIL: Crude rubber to 


become a specialized product. 


Impatience on Synthetics 


The school of thought favoring pri- 
vate ownership of the country’s syn- 
thetic rubber plants, determined to 
get quick action on the question, is 
showing no patience with President 
Eisenhower's request for more time to 
plan the auction. 

Required by present law to send a 
disposal plan to Congress by April 
15, the White House first asked for a 
90-day postponement of that dead- 
line, now is willing to settle for 30 
days’ grace. But the anti-government- 
ownership bloc in Congress, headed 


by Rep. Paul W. Shafer (R-Mich.), 
wants to have the matter threshed out 
before that. 

Meanwhile, rubber, chemical and 
petrochemical company executives are 
perusing charts and tables, trying to 
figure out which of the 29 U.S. syn- 
thetic rubber facilities they'd like to 
buy if the price is right. For them, 
it’s a question of which plants would 
be handiest to have during future 
stages of the joust between synthetic 
and natural for the lion’s share of the 
rubber market. 


What's Involved in Push to Get Government Out of 
Synthetic Rubber Business: 


Average 


Number Cost to 


of U.S. as of 


Plants 12/31/52 
13. $12,720,000 


26,590,500 
38,421,000 


Butyl (GR-I) 
Butadiene 
(alcohol) 
Butadiene 
(petroleum) 
Styrene 
Cold rubber 
Catalyst 
Testing 
laboratory 


25,600,000 


15,131,000 
386,000 
332,000 

2,144,000 
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Average 
Book Value 
as of 
12/31/52 


$5,850,000 


8,802,000 
11,065,500 


Average 
Annual 
Capacity 
66,000 long tons 


45.000 ” ” 
107,500 short tons 
5,790,000 2 letting 
4,199,000 
158,000 


109,000 
811,000 


57,000 ” ” 
22,200 long tons 


[MAS tee 


Profit on Paper: Now held by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., a fed- 
eral agency doomed to expire next 
year (see p. 18), the synthetic rub- 
ber business has been booming; pro- 
duction for fiscal year 1952 is listed 
at 715,000 long tons of GR-S and 
83,500 tons of butyl rubber--about 
84% of capacity. 

By RFC bookkeeping, net profit for 
that fiscal year was $16.1 million, 
out of a $416.5 million sales volume. 
So far, the government has put more 
than $700 million into synthetic rub- 
ber plants, but “net book value” of 
the 29 remaining facilities stood at 
$167,590,000 as of last Dec. 31. 

Customers for bulk synthetic rub- 
ber are pretty well concentrated. In 
1952, the “big four” tire companies 
accounted for 63% of total sales vol- 
ume; the 16 next largest tire com- 
panies took 14%; and 20 other com- 
panies bought a little more than 5%. 
The rest—less than 18%—went to 
about 660 firms. 

Unstinted Confidence: Executives 
of rubber companies appear to have 
no doubts as to synthetic rubber’s 
destiny. Men like W. S. Richardson, 
executive vice-president of Goodrich, 
and William O’Neil, president of Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber, say without hesi- 
tation that the industry will survive 
and prosper under private ownership. 

Synthetic’s future, says O'Neil, is 
assured by “the fact that in 70% of 
the instances in which rubber is used, 
synthetic is more desirable.” This 
means, he believes, that crude rub- 
ber eventually will become a special- 
ized product. 

Planning is Secret: So far, prospec- 
tive buyers haven’t dropped hints as 
to which of the RFC plants they’re 
planning to bid on. Richardson 
wouldn’t comment on this matter; 
O’Neil says General probably will be 
interested in purchasing just one plant 
—“not necessarily” the one General 
has been operating at Baytown, Tex. 

Ultimately, what the government 
can realize on selling these plants will 
depend upon how many companies 
agree with the RFC’s forecast for the 
industry: 

Says RFC: “It is expected that 
future world requirements for new 
rubber will so greatly exceed the 
supply of both natural and synthetic 
as to necessitate the construction of 
new synthetic rubber facilities to sat- 
isfy the demand.” 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S FIRST PENICILLIN PLANT: Re- RUMANIAN PEOPLES REPUBLIC: A medical plant in Buch- 
ported . . . to be supplying all domestic needs. arest . 






. . packing carbocif tablets. 


Satellite Chemicals: Infirm Foundation? 


Within the past few years, each of 
the satellite nations, goaded by Mos- 
cow, has been desperately trying to 
expand its chemical industry. A major 
reason: the satellite bloc’s shortage of 
nonferrous metals, which must be re- 
placed by chemicals. Czechoslovakia 
alone has failed to meet expansion 
goals; repercussions rocked the Gott- 
wald government, hang over any new 
leader. 

In addition to the urgency for syn- 
thetic fuel, rubber and plastics, both 
heavy industry and agriculture behind 
the Iron Curtain are clamoring for 
greater supplies of sulfuric acid; the 
ever-growing propaganda machine is 
demanding increased quantities of 
paper and pulp. Agriculture has be- 
come more and more dependent upon 
artificial fertilizers. 

With all these thirsty takers crying 
for a largely expanded chemical in- 
dustry, the pressure is on the satellites. 
Each has predetermined goals of ex- 
pansion; Poland’s six-year plan in- 
sists that the chemical industry must 
increase its production by 350% com- 
pared with ’48. Czechoslovakia’s quota 
has been set at 162% over 1948; East 
Germany is expected to increase out- 
put 182% by 1955 (compared with 
1950). Hungary’s deadline to increase 
its output by 138% (over 1949) has 
been shortened from 3 to 5 years; 
Rumania plans to increase 264% in its 
five-year-plan period. 
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On the surface, with the exception 
of Rumania and East Germany, all 
satellites administer their chemical in- 
dustries themselves . . . but the hand 
of the Russian economic council 
(KOMEKON) is felt through “direc- 
tives.” Rumania’s chemical industry is 
completely integrated into the Soviet- 
Rumanian company, Sowromkin, in 
which the Russians have a controlling 
interest. In East Germany, most of 
the major chemical works® are owned 
by the SAG (Sovietische Aktiengesell- 
schaft), Russian-controlled. 

Taking a Closer Look: Allowing for 
an expected unreliability, scrutiny of 
the detailed development plans of the 
chemical industries in the various 
satellites reveal these “facts”: 

e In Poland, the production of soda 
and sulfuric acid heads the priority 
list of inorganic chemicals. Goals: 
389,000 tons of burnt soda by 1955; 
162,000 tons of caustic soda in the 
same year. 

Also, according to the six-year plan, 
production of sulfuric acid is to be 
doubled, should reach over 540,000 
by 1955. (Reports indicate that both 
domestic and imported pyrites are to 
be used, also anhydride and gypsum.) 
Output of artificial fertilizers is to be 
increased three times, until by the end 
of 1955 it reaches 230,000 tons nitro- 
genous fertilizer and 250,000 tons 
phosphorus fertilizer. Production of 


*1I. G. Farben, Leunawerke, AGFA-Wolf and 
Bitterfeld Betriebe. 


synthetics will be pushed; dyestuffs 
will be expanded 200% while paints 
and varnishes will increase fourfold. 

Within the pharmaceutical indus- 
try, emphasis is being placed on the 
production of hormone products, vita- 
mins, penicillin and streptomycin. It 
is “hoped” that the pharmaceutical 
industry’s output at the end of the 
six-year plan will be seven times larg- 
er than in 1949. 

Except for the most important mass 
products, production goals in the var- 
ious “plans” are never expressed in 
terms of quantitative units, but in 
terms of the monetary value of the 
production. This fact highlights a 
chronic disease common to all satel- 
lite countries—the craving to produce 
high-priced goods independent of their 
actual importance or the demand for 
them in order to meet established 
production quotas. The pharmaceuti- 
cal industry is a case in point; pro- 
duction has long lagged behind do- 
mestic demands. 

New plants coming into operation 
have been reported at varying inter- 
vals: a sulfuric plant at Wizow came 
onstream in the summer of 1951; at 
Dobra, a block of plants to produce 
synthetic gasoline, phenol, paraffin 
and plastics is going up on the ruins 
of the former German Buna Works; at 
I. G. Farben’s former site at Kedzier- 
zyn, a nitrogenous fertilizer plant is 
being built. 
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e In East Germany, the develop- 
ment and production of plastics is 
being touted as a major goal. There 
is also considerable research work re- 
ported under way in varnishes, chem- 
ical oils, and synthetic fats. Synthetic 
gasoline’s goal is 175% over 1950 
output; artificial fertilizer’s, 160%; sul- 
furic acid’s, 156%; and caustic soda’s, 
372%. 

To meet its appointed standards, 
the Germans’ “plan” to build two new 
soda plants (at Barenburg and Staas- 
furt) and one (location unrevealed) 
to produce sulfuric acid. 

e In her five-year plan (recently 
shortened to three years), Hungary is 
scheduled to build 38 chemical plants. 
The chemical industry’s slice of the 
total industrial production is pledged 
to jump from 9.8% in 1939 to 14% 
in 1953—a feat, if achieved. Produc- 
tion of artificial fertilizer alone is 
reaching for a 375% hike in com- 
parison with 1949. 

No substantial details about the 
development of Rumania’s chemical 
industry have filtered out. The Ru- 
manian press, however, has been play- 
ing up the production of synthetic 
composites. 

e The Czechoslovakian chemical 
industry, long the giant of Central 
Europe, is reported to be undergoing 
expansion “along the lines that can 
best supply its domestic markets, and 
if possible assist Russia through ex- 
ports.” Expansion is planned mainly 
for dyestuffs, synthetic fuel, oxygen, 
plastics, paints and varnishes. All 
these goals were laid*out in the first, 
unrevised five-year plan. But indi- 
vidually, in comparison with the ef- 
forts demanded in the other satellite 
countries, the expansion plans for the 
Czech industry appear modest. 


Major strikes, organizational scram- 
bles and individual cases of “re- 
bellion” have been reported as _ re- 
sponsible for the disorder. Mass 
executions during the last months of 
Gottwald’s stormy rule included many 
chemical industrial leaders. Official 
reason for the nonfulfillment: Czech- 
oslovakia is putting more weight be- 
hind her mechanical industry. 

Major Goals: Of all the satellite 
countries, only East Germany, Czech- 
oslovakia and Poland produce syn- 
thetic fuel. (Unconfirmed rumors talk 
of Hungary entering the field.) East 
Germany’s factories date from _pre- 
war days, were the first dismantled 
after the war, were later reassembled. 
Poland took over German plants in 
the newly won territory in the East 
(at Dobra, Plonica); both were in a 
virtually demolished state. 

In sulfuric acid, all have declared 
themselves to be interested in making 
themselves independent of imports. 
East Germany and Poland are reliably 
reported to have started manufacture 
from gypsum and anhydride. (Poland 
claims anhydride deposits in former 
German territory amounting to several 
hundred million tons.) 

In comparison, the goal for soda 
is modest, receives little fanfare. 

Potash is mainly to be found in 
East Germany, where three mines, 
with a capacity of 300,000/year, were 
opened after the war. Before the war, 
the East Zone’s production was 800,- 
000 tons of pure potash content, had 
climbed up again to 700,000 by 1946. 
But the 1948 goal (1 million tons) 
was not achieved; potash production 
remained at 800,000 tons. 

In output of nitrogen, Germany 
again leads the other satellites; but 
her output is still considerably lower 


than pre-war figures. In superphos- 
phates, however, Germany has slip- 
ped, while the other satellites have 
increased. 

Chief Monkey-Wrenches: The satel- 
lites’ greatest industrial problem is 
reported to be their acute shortage of 
machinery and equipment. Each one 
of them attempts to increase its po- 
tential at a considerably quicker pace 
than its investment in machines 
and equipment permits. 

Moreover, production costs in the 
satellite bloc are, on the average, 
several times higher than in Western 
countries, though the government ap- 
parently pays scant heed to the fact. 
Its main objective is to make the 
satellite block independent of West- 
ern imports at any price, 

Manpower has been used in most 
cases to supplant horsepower. Round- 
the-clock hours, strict enforcement of 
work discipline under the threat of 
labor camps, and an incentive system 
offering to workers with the best rec- 
ords membership in the “stachanovites” 
(the new aristocracy) have been intro- 
duced in most chemical plants. 

Yet productivity remains low. More 
workers, longer hours, and incentive 
plans do not replace more and better 
machines. 

Soviet government’s main problem 
remains the replacement, moderniza- 
tion and enlargement of the existing 
machine parks. Conditions such as 
those in Czechoslovakia have made 
the lack more telling. 

It is with this background that the 
USSR has been trying to establish 
some token of economic cooperation 
with the West (in Copenhagen in 1951 
and in Moscow in 1952). The aim: 
import of Western machinery to speed 
the satellites’ economic autocracy. 





Synthetic 
Fuel 


1937 1949 
200 300 
490 


Czechoslovakia 
East Germany 


Hungary 
Poland 


Rumania 


100 








1955 


780 


(in thousand tons) 


Sulfuric 
Acid 


1937 1949 1955 
166 


370 


256 400 


100 
276 540 
40 


181 
45 


56 
15 











PRODUCTION CAPACITIES IN THE SATELLITES 


Superphosphates 
1937 


152 198 399 
230 


175 164 250 


Nitrogen 
1938/ 1948/ 
1939 1949 
24.5 30 
478 
0.4 


51.5 55.1 230 


1949 1955 1955 


93 235 


44 16 











Notes: East Germany synthetic fuel ‘49 figure is calculated 
from official tables giving output in %;: Poland ‘49 
synthetic fuel figure is unofficial; East Germany 
sulfuric acid ‘37 figure is for ‘36; Poland, Rumania 
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‘37 soda figures, actually for ‘38; Poland and Hun- 
gary superphosphate ‘49 figures actually for ‘47; 
East Germany ‘49 figures for sulfuric acid and soda, 
actually for ‘50; Czech. ‘55 goal actually for ‘53. 
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RFC’s Record on Chemical Loans, 1933-1952 


Number Total Amount 


Industries of Loans of Loans 
Paint, varnish & colors 153 $ 7,500,000 
Animal & vegetable oils 251 36,000,000 
Drugs, medicines, toilet preparations & insecticides 116 8,400,000 
Soap & glycerin 4l 2,400,000 
Hardwood distillation, charcoal & naval stores 36 2,200,000 
Fertilizers 150 15,600,000 
Industrial chemicals 192 52,000,000 


Miscellaneous chemical products 


Total chemical loans 


143 17,000,000 





1,082 $141,200,000 


End of Pump-priming? 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion—the government agency with 
perhaps the biggest impact on the 
chemical industry—may go out of ex- 
istence in June of 1954. 

Over the course of its two-score years, 
RFC has bought strategic materials, 
built dozens of chemical plants for 
war producers, built and operated the 
nation’s synthetic rubber industry— 
and loaned many millions to a wide 
variety of chemical plants (see table). 

After the war, RFC was ripped 
apart by Congressional investigators 
who turned up all kinds of influence 
peddling, finagling and outright crook- 
edness. Ever since, there have been 
strong Congressional demands that the 
agency be eliminated. 

Lending to Continue: End of RFC 
won't mean a complete termination of 
its functions, however. Informal agree- 
ment between President Eisenhower 
and GOP Congressional leaders is that 
lending will continue in a new agency 
to be created out of RFC and the 
present Small Defense Plants Admin- 
istration. Theory is that only small 
loans—perhaps up to a maximum of 
$100,000—would be made to small 
business. Liquidation of RFC’s out- 
standing loans will, of course, take 
years. Hope is that its other major 
function — synthetic rubber— may be 
ended through disposal of the plants 
by the time RFC’s present herve 
expires June 30, 1954. 

RFC’s lending has dwindled during 
recent years. Record of postwar chem- 
ical loans: 


Number Total Amount 


Fiscal Year of Loans of Loans 
1949 69 $11,700,000 
1950 109 $13,700,000 
1951 53 $ 4,442,000 
1952 27 $ 5,000,000 
1953 (1st half) 18 $ 2,500,000 


Banks Get First Choice: In general, 
RFC makes loans only to companies 
that are unable to get credit from 
local banks at competitive rates of 
interest. Loans recommended by field 
offices are gone over by local bankers, 
however, before RFC will actually 
approve them. 

Among the largest chemical loans 
made in the past two years were $2,- 
100,000 to Shea Chemical Co.; $460,- 
000 to Reichard-Coulston, Inc., and 
$350,000 to Detroit Chemical Co. 

Some of the loans to chemical and 
related companies were subject to 
criticism. For example, RFC made 
three loans to Carthage-Hydrocol, Inc., 
totaling $18.5 million, for construction 
of a plant to convert natural gas into 
gasoline and other petroleum deriva- 
tives. 

The loans drew criticism during the 
Fulbright hearings in 1951. The com- 
mittee said that since the firm was 
owned by oil companies whose aggre- 
gate wealth was estimated at $600 or 
$700 million, the firm should not have 
sought funds from RFC. 


Defense Plant “Angel”: During 
World War II, RFC built 161 plants 
for chemical production costing $119 
million; 97 aluminum plants costing 
$812 million; 57 synthetic rubber 
plants costing $715 million; 52 mag- 
nesium facilities costing $453 million; 
38 aviation gasoline facilities costing 
$245 million; and six pipelines costing 
$189 million. 

The chemical industry was a big 
supplier of RFC’s Defense Supplies 
Corp., selling to it, among other mara 
almost $3 billions’ worth of aviation 
gasoline, $892 millions’ worth of alco- 
hol, $40 millions’ worth of nitrate of 
soda; $31 millions’ worth of benzol 
and $28 millions’ worth of calcium 
carbide. 


COMPANIES... . 


e American-Marietta Co. has bought 
U.S. Plywood Co.’s Portland, Ore., 
glue-manufacturing division, and is 
operating it as Adhesive Products. 

e Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., will] 
set up a manufacturing division at Bal- 
lardville, Mass., to produce synthetic 
resins and raw materials for plastics. 
In anticipation of the move, Henry H. 
Reichhold personally acquired last De- 
cember a substantial interest in Wat- 
son-Park Co., Ballardville, producer of 
25 million lbs/yr. formaldehyde. 

e@ Celanese Corp. of America has 
become an integrated chemical com- 
pany. With two thirds of its capital 
invested in chemical plants and a re- 
ported 30% of its profits derived from 
the sales of textiles, plastics and chem- 
icals, the move culminates Celanese’s 
entry into the chemical field, dating 
back to 1928. 

However, as 1952 made painfully 
clear, the volatile textile industry must 
still provide the bulk of Celanese’s 
income. Last year, sales fell to $166.7 
million—the lowest level since 1946; 
net plummeted almost 63%. 

Officials of the company predict “a 
favorable outlook in 1953 for an in- 
creased consumption of yarn and fibers 
as well as for chemicals and plastics.” 

e The Armstrong Cork Co. will 
close its Camden, N. J., plant at the 
end of this year, having decided to 
consolidate all production of cork in- 
sulation at Beaver Falls, N. Y. 

Production is scheduled for curtail- 
ment starting Oct. 1, for stoppage on 
Dec. 1, ‘53. ~ 

e Diamond Alkali Co. has changed 
the name of its subsidiary, Kolker 
Chemical Works, Inc., to Diamond 
Alkali Organic Chemicals Division, 
Inc. The subsidiary, purchased in Aug. 
51 as part of Diamond’s expansion 
program into the organic chemicals 
field, has plants in Newark, N. J., and 
Houston, Tex. 

es 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. stock- 
holders will be asked to approve an 
incentive stock option plan for key 
employees at their annual meeting, 
April 27. The proposal: to offer some 
80 key personnel a total of 150,000 
shares of common stock at a price 
not less than 95% of market value on 
the day the option is granted. 

. 


East Texas Pulp & Paper Co. is plan- 
ning to raise $25 million to build a 
pulp and paper mill in Jasper County, 
Texas. It expects to borrow $13,750,- 
000 from institutional investors; $8 
million from Time, Inc.; $3,250,000 
from Houston Oil. 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY. 


GOP Gets Oriented 


Less red tape, fewer bureaucrats, lower taxes—those 





were the war cries as the Republicans moved into authority in 


Washington in January. 


What will the change-over mean to chemical compa- 





nies? The new policies haven’t all been put into operation yet, 
but so far, outside of the sudden dropping of price controls, 
changes have been relatively moderate. 


With the expiration of all price con- 
trols—including controls on sulfur—a 
milestone of government influence 
over business has been passed. 

But the washout of price ceilings six 
weeks before the April 30 deadline 
is probably the most dramatic change 
you'll see out of the new administra- 
tion for the next few months. 

In many agencies, the Eisenhower 
regime has started to revise and re- 
vamp—but mostly the new team is 
still busy learning what the job is and 
figuring out what changes, if any, it 
wants to make. 

High Officials, Low Budgets: By 
and large, the most immediate prob- 
lems of the new chiefs: 

e Getting top staff personnel. 

e Cutting budgets to get in line 
with the President’s policy. 

The other major controls agency— 
National Production Authority—has no 
chemicals under control, and hasn’t 
had for some time. A skeleton organi- 
zation will remain so that in an emer- 
gency the Chemical Division can be 
brought to life quickly. Now heading 
the division is Arthur K. O'Keefe, on 
leave from his job as sales production 
coordinator of Naugatuck Chemical 
Div. of U.S. Rubber Co. 

Commerce Department’s Chemical 
Division went out of business when 
NPA set up a Chemical Division. 
Plans have not been announced by 
Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks, but if the division is re-estab- 
lished, it is certain that budget re- 
strictions will keep operations down 
below what they were in June, 1950. 
Some Commerce people would like to 
resume publication of the monthly 
drug and chemical report and other 
periodical surveys. 

Data Tailored for Trade: But the 
outlook for Commerce Department 
activities is influenced by Weeks’ ten- 
tative decision to create a new “Office 
of Distribution” of the kind proposed 
by ex-Secretary Charles Sawyer be- 
fore he left. Weeks wants to gear 
Commerce statistical and business 
reporting services more closely to 
business needs. 
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Export controls are applied to a 
long list of chemical items. Some 
products, such as sulfur, are still 
under export quota because the do- 
mestic supply position “does not war- 
rant unrestricted export.” 


NPA’S O'KEEFE: His 
ready to spring to life. 


skeleton crew 


OIT is under some pressure to 
further tighten controls on shipments 
of drugs and other strategic materials 
that are finding their way into Com- 
munist or Communist-held countries. 
Three weeks ago, OIT appointed a 
committee to look into the export of 
antibiotics and sulfa drugs with a 
view to improving operations (CW 
Newsletter, Mar. 14). 

Fuel Research Slackens: Bureau of 
Mines budget is expected to be slashed 
about 15%. Lack of money will effec- 
tively put the Bureau's synthetic 
liquid fuels program into low gear, 
but some work will be continued. 

Food & Drug Administration’s posi- 
tion in the proposed new Depart- 
ment of Health, Education & Welfare 
will remain unchanged. In fact, food 
and cosmetic manufacturers swamped 
Federal Security chief Oveta Culp 


Hobby with demands that the Food & 
Drug commissioner and staff be kept 
under civil service. Reason: industry 
men don’t want politics to be any part 
of Food & Drug decisions. So, FDA 
chief Charles Crawford will stay on. 

Fundamental research will remain 
low. The National Science Foundation 
finds itself with few effective sup- 
porters. It is probable that the 10 to 
15% budget cut the administration 
has made all through the Truman 
budget will be applied to NSF, pre- 
venting any expansion in research 
grants. 


Hey-day for Hydrides 


Mark down a 100% physical expan- 
sion during the past year; add on a 
sixfold increase in sales during the 
past two years. 

These items point up the 16-year 
growth of Metal Hydrides, Inc., from 
a company with three employees and 
two patent licenses, to a firm with 170 
employees and better than $2 million 
in yearly sales in the specialized field 
of metal and alloy powders and metal- 
lic hydrides. 

This week, in Beverly, Mass., Metal 
Hydrides was shaking down its newest 
chemical hydride production unit, pre- 
paratory to beginning full production. 
The new equipment installed in a 
spanking-new building will help to 
meet the demand for these hydrides® 
whose volume in 1952 doubled that 
of the year before, which, in tum, 
tripled the year before that. And the 
future, says Metal Hydrides, will be 
even better. 

The increasing acceptance of these 
far-from-cheap materials is one point 
that Lew Davis, the company’s new 
bespectacled president cites in dis- 
cussing the company’s future. Most 
other company sales, he asserts, have 
been too closely tied to military pro- 
grams to bode well for peacetime 
success. 

Actually, Metal Hydrides’ present 
ability to look beyond the military is 
a result of government development 
contracts. Without such contracts, the 
company’s position would not have 
been good enough to allow it to float 
a public stock issue. But its position, 
as of a year ago, was sufficient for 
such a sale, and the proceeds paid for 
most of the company’s just-completed 
expansion. 


* Specifically, lithium aluminum hydride, lith- 
ium borohydride and sodium borohydride. The 
materials are selective reducing agents, which 
tend to avoid side reactions that pull down 
yields and introduce impurities. They find their 
most promising use in syntheses of those vita- 
mins, hormones, pharmaceuticals and other com- 
pounds with hig raw material costs. 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 


Spotlight on Expansion 


CCDA focuses on the economics and mechanisms in- 





volved in expansion today. 


“The need for outside financing’’ says Dow’s Gerstacker 





“is universal.’’ 


“Expansion by acquisition is the high road to glory,” 





avers Food Machinery’s Hart, “but it is a rocky one.”’ 


Both financial and technological con- 
siderations shared the limelight at 
The Commercial Chemical Develop- 
ment Association’s annual meeting in 
New York’s Hotel Statler last week. 
Drawing a record crowd of 590, the 
all-day session featured provocative 
topics and thoughtful speakers. The 
result: plenty of interest and enthu- 
siasm. 

Kicking Off: Dow’s Carl Gerstacker 
(treasurer) led off, stressed that the 
need for outside financing of expansion 
projects is universal among chemical 
companies today. And it has “mate- 
rially altered the capital structure of 
the industry” because most has been 
through debt funding; additional cap- 
ital obtained through the issuance of 
common stock since the war has been 
negligible. 

Nonetheless, Gerstacker said, the 
basic source of capital for any chem- 
ical company is its common stock. And 
“today is a favorable time for a com- 
pany to sell it.” 

Dow has financed its expansion 
largely by a combination of three 
methods: 


DOW’S GERSTACKER: “Capital struc- 
ture has changed .. .” 


e The sale of common stock to 
stockholders. 

e Issuance of convertible preferred 
stock—a good vehicle for the sale of 
common. 

e Some debt financing, since “bank 
money fits in well with certificates of 
necessity.” 

Both types are necessary to an ex- 
panding company. Stock issues are ba- 
sic, but the established chemical com- 
pany with expansion in mind should 
have some leverage in its capital struc- 
ture. (And some senior capital is nec- 
essary to provide leverage.) 

Just how much of each, poses a 
question: “How much can you eat 
and still sleep well?” 

There is no simple answer, accord- 
ing to Gerstacker. Thinking in regard 
to financing chemical expansion should 
remain fluid, should include low cash 
dividends, the yearly sale of common 
stock to those receiving the dividends, 
and substantial long-term debt with 
sinking fund requirements. 

The Quick Way: With a both-sides- 
of-the-fence perspective, (first by be- 
ing “acquired,” and later as “being a 
party to a lot of acquiring”) Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp.'s 
Emest Hart cited the operating prob- 
lems and advantages of expansion 
through acquisition. A “sound and 
compelling” reason for the move is a 
must, and there are many of them. 
Expansion of product lines in the 
same business, the securing of captive 
markets, acquisition of attractive pat- 
ents, personnel, skilled research, and 
the possession of basic raw materials 
led his list. 

But the “pitfalls” in the “highroad 
to industrial glory” are devious and 
deep. “Like most honeymoons,” the 
drum-beating and folderol are soon 
over. Basic “organizational and per- 
sonnel problems” flood in from all 
sides. Successful acquisiticn demands 
“money, know-how, a strong absorp- 
tive ability and plenty of patience and 
tact.” 

What the Investor Sees: Taking 
another tack, William Beckers (Spen- 
cer Trask) pictures the investor’s atti- 


. . . ee . . . 


tude toward a growth company as “a 
relatively new investment concept.” 
Said he: the rapidly expanding true 
“growth company has revolutionized 
investment thinking.” 

Uncle Sam’s Import: The chemical 
industry’s mushrooming has been “ac- 
complished in spite of many govern- 
ment regulations having a deterrent 
effect” said C. E. Waring (Davison). 
EPT, price controls, credit controls, 
and local state regulations have made 
the road rough. But, guarantee pur- 
chase contracts, government loans, ac- 
celerated amortization of facilities, 
and allocation of certain strategic ma- 
terials have been incentives to expand. 
“The record shows that the incentives 
offered have been remarkably effective 
—particularly accelerated amortiza- 
tion.” 

The reason: “Most authorities be- 
lieve that its appeal to management 
lies in the expansion momentum 
achieved through the rapid return of 
capital, thus making it possible to 
finance many successive projects 
through the generation of internal 
capital.” 

Project Planning: CCDA’s afternoon 
session was bread and butter to mem- 
bers “devoted” to a day-by-day sep- 
aration of good and bad projects. The 
subjects: what constitutes smart re- 
search and market planning programs, 
and the happy marriage of both. 

e Sydney T. Ellis (Commercial Sol- 
vents) classified projects, marked the 
importance of raw materials and pat- 
ent positions, and other factors of de- 
velopment. 

e William H. Mc Lean (Merck) 
complemented his comments with a 


CALCO’S KLIPSTEIN: “Into a buyer's 
market, suddenly . . .” 
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How to spell 
SALES with 


an — 





OU spell sales with an “F” when 

you pack your chemical products 
in Continental’s rugged, easy-to-use 
“F” style cans. Our lithographers are 
masters at decorating them for ex- 
ceptional eye and buy appeal. 


As part of Continental’s Tailor-Made 
Service, we make “F” style cans in just 
about any size you could want— from 


four-ounce (spout top) to gallon. We 
deliver these cans when and where 
you want them. And we make avail- 
able research and engineering facili- 
ties on as small or as big a scale as 
you require. 


Call Continental the next time you 
need “F” style cans. Let us show you 
what we can do for you. 


FOR SHIPPING IN BULK, TRY CONTINENTAL'S 
STURDY STEEL CONTAINERS 


Container 

Open Head Pails 

Closed Head Drums 
Utility Cans 

50 & 65 Ib. Flaring Pails 
Small Flaring Pails 


Suggested Use 
Adhesives 
Anti-Freeze 
Insecticides 
Soap Powder 
Dry Chemicals 





CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Continental Can Building, 100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


€ 


CENTRAL DIVISION 
135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 


EASTERN DIVISION 
100 E, 42nd St., New York 17 


PACIFIC DIVISION 
Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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discussion of marketing cost factors, 
and what constitutes a “satisfactory 
return in a reasonable time commen- 
surate with the investment involved.” 

e Thomas Vaughn (Wyandotte) 
melded the two, detailed their inter- 
relationships, and emphasized the im- 
portance of an evaluation and re- 
evaluation of projects to the future 
of any company. 

Plaudits and Honors: Capping the 
convention was CCDA’s honor award 
presentation to Calco’s Kenneth H. 
Klipstein “for outstanding accomplish- 
ment.” 

“Research and development pro- 
grams must be supported to the fullest 
extent profits permit if the chemical 
industry is to successfully meet the 
potential threats to its progress,” 
warmed Klipstein in his acceptance 
address. “Greatly expanded capacity, 
reduced military requirements, or tar- 
iff changes could easily result in sur- 
pluses, losses, shut-downs and hard- 
ships.” 

“Commercialization of research and 
development must be pushed more 
aggressively than ever if we are to 
meet these threats.” 


WWM sa es Kb oe 


Four to One: In principal bargaining 
elections in the chemical processing 
industries during the past week, labor 
unions were victorious at four plants 
but were turned down by workers at 
one plant in the Deep South: 

e At National Carbide’s new acetyl- 
ene plant in Calvert City, Ky., 89 of 
the 140 eligible employees voted for 
the United Gas, Coke & Chemical 
Workers (CIO) to be their bargain- 
ing agent. 

e Near Denver, Colo., where Dow 
Chemical is operating the new Rocky 
Mountain Flats raw material plant for 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
AFL Metal Trades Council defeated 
Gas-Coke by 214 to 52. Eventually, 
employment at this plant is expected 
to reach 2,000. 

e By a cuunt of 186 to 154, the 
Oil Workers International Union 
(CIO) was chosen to represent em- 
ployees at Mathieson’s fertilizer plant 
at Pasadena, Tex. 

e In Portland, Ore., employees of 
the newly established W. J. Voit 
Rubber Corp. have joined the Inter- 
national Chemical Workers Union 
(AFL), and are trying to get a 
straight hourly wage system instead 
of the present incentive system. 

@ Six unions were fighting for bar- 
gaining rights at the rayon and syn- 
thetic fiber plant of Courtaulds (Ala- 
bama), Ine., at Le Moyne, Ala., but 


all were rejected by the employees. 
Of the 207 votes cast, 143 were for 
“no union” and 47 were for the CIO 
Textile Workers. 

. 
Strike Evokes Lawsuit: Charging that 
the company was damaged by last 
month’s “illegal” strike, attorneys for 
Columbia-Southern Chemical say 
they’re filing a $50,000 suit against 
five AFL unions in Lake Charles, La. 
The attorneys contend that the two- 
day strike was intended to force the 
company to give to the pipefitters cer- 
tain construction work that was being 
done by other workmen. 

a 
White Flags Go Up: Three strikes 
affecting the chemical process indus- 
tries are over or virtually over this 
week, mainly on company terms. 

e Most complete capitulation came 
in Montreal, Can., where employees 
of Canadian Copper Refiners gave up 
their eight-month one-week strike 
when it failed to force the company 
to recognize the Oil Workers Inter- 
national Union as bargaining agent. 

e Crumbling away but still stand- 
ing is the eight-month-old strike of 
ICWU local 28 against Jefferson Is- 
land Salt Co. at New Iberia, La. 

e Chemstrand’s nylon plant (Pen- 
sacola, Fla.) AFL construction work- 
ers are back. Terms of settlement of 
the 80-day strike over travel pay and 
wage differentials were not revealed. 


EXPANSION... . 


Polyethylene: Spencer Chemical Co. 
is building a polyethylene plant in 
Orange, Tex. (CW, Mar. 23). Esti- 
mated output: 45 million Ibs./year. 
Initial production date: spring 1955. 
No DPA certificate has been issued to 
Spencer as yet, but ICI license for 
the project has been obtained. 
e 


Chlorine: The Army will make its chlo- 
rine plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
available for lease to private industry 
around June 1. Any company leasing 
the plant, however, “will have to ear- 
mark part of its production for mili- 


” 
tary use. re 


Sulfur: American Sulphur & Refining 
Co. is building its first commercial 
plant near Millmore, Calif. Due with- 
in the next five moriths, it will pro- 
duce 100 tons of 99.5% purity sulfur 
per day. Investment: approximately 
$1 million. 


Dacron: Du Pont’s $40-million Kins- 
ton, N. C., dacron plant has started 
production. Annual goal: 35 million 
Ibs./year. 

As work started up at Kinston, Du 


Pont closed its Seaford, Del., experi- 
mental dacron unit, but continues 
operations with continuous filament 
yarn there until the new plant is 
ready to take over. 

© 
Latex: B. F. Goodrich Co. has started 
an expansion program to increase pro- 
duction of latex thread at its Akron 
plant “by several times the present 
rate.” Cost: over $1 million. 

. 
Ammonia/ACN: American Cyanamid’s 
$55-million plant, on the west bank 
of the Mississippi above New Orleans, 
is expected to be completed in early 
1954. Initial products: ammonia, 
acetylene, sulfuric and hydrocyanic 
acids, ammonium sulfate and acryloni- 
trile. 


* 

Epichlorohydrin: Shell Chemical Co. 
has brought its epochlorohydrin plant 
at Houston on stream to net a three- 
fold production increase. 

Tied in with the expanded facilities 
is manufacture of epon resins, sched- 
uled for production in substantial 
quantities when an epoxy resin plant 
is completed this fall. Also expected 
for fall production: a bis-phenol plant 
at the Houston site. 

i 
Alum: Allied Chemical & Dye’s Gen- 
eral Chemical Div. plant at Savannah 
has completed its $160,000 expansion 
to boost output of liquid alum. 

Further expansion is now contem- 
plated. 


Pyrophyllite: United Feldspar & Min- 
erals Co. plans to construct a pyro- 
phyllite milling plant at Stem, N. C. 


‘Gravy Train’ Denied 


Take it from Jack Frye, president of 
General Aniline & Film Corp.: Com- 
panies bossed by private management 
no doubt have their share of trouble 
and woe, but their lot is an enviable 
one compared with the plight of a 
company operating on a lease held by 
the U. S. Government. A cross-section 
of the problems of a firm under gov- 
ernment seizure can be seen in a 
resume of Frye’s activities last week: 
e Apparently concerned about mo- 
rale of employees and stockholders, 
Frye told old-timers at GAF’s plant in 
Rensselaer, N.Y., “chances are better 
than 50-50” that Congress will enact 
a law cutting the red tape that pre- 
vents the company from being re- 
turned to private management while 
litigation is pending (CW, Feb. 28). 
e Worried about public opinion 
generally, Frye and General Manager 
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These Rubber Products Last Longer with WING-STAY S$ 


PEFR OEM TOE OO ED 


WING-STAY § is an antioxidant for 
rubber. It is a liquid hydroxy compound 
which gives up hydrogen to ‘“‘tie up’ 
oxygen absorbed from the air. It effectively 
inhibits the hardening, stiffening, embrit- 
tlement and other changes in rubber caused 
by oxidation. 


WING-STAY S is an outstanding antioxi- 
dant. It positively protects both natural and 
synthetic rubber — without staining or 
discoloration. It is unusually resistant to 


sunlight. It is virtually immune to water. It 
fully resists heat. 


WING-STAY S offers an exceptional com- 
bination of protection, nonstaining and 
nondiscoloring properties, permanence 
and low cost. Wherever oxidation or dis- 
coloration hinders the sales appeal of your 
product, investigate Wing-Stay S. For 
details, write to: 


Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. K-2 
Akron 16, Ohio 


Wing-Stay $ successfully protects rubber beach goods against 
the combined attack of sun, salt, water, wind and heal. 
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Wing-Stay, Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Pliovic— T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio a eeatitn 


Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM * PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE + PLIOVIC » WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for industry 
We think you'll like ‘THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD'’— every Sunday — ABC Radio Network—THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE—every other Sundoy—NBC TV Network 
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two carloads of chemicals—by the 
lining that rolled with the punch 


STEEL PACKAGING 
PROBLEM SOLVED 
BY INLAND LINING 
RESEARCH 


Damaged shipments are bad news 
any time. They're especially bad to 
Emulsol Corporation of Chicago. 
This company produces a variety of 
chemical emulsifiers which must be 
protected against ‘‘iron contamina- 
tion.” They are often shipped in 
Inland steel containers with one of 
our exclusive protective linings. 

Imagine the surprise of Emulsol 
engineers when, recently, they cut 
open some badly dented drums 
containing one of their chemical 
emulsifiers and found the product 
in perfect condition. 

These shipments had received 
rough handling in transit. In 
“humping,” one drum had appar- 
ently broken loose and forced others 
away from their shoring. Consecutive 
damage resulted as drum smashed 
drum. (One was dented as deep as 


Y, of the drum’s diameter!) Yet for 
hundreds of miles of this banging 
and bumping, Inland’s lining proved 
elastic enough to withstand punch 
after punch without breaking. The 
contents were fu/ly protected! 

According to Emulsol, ‘We're 
more than pleased with the job 
Inland linings do in protecting our 
emulsifiers.”’ 

Maybe Inland’s lining research 
can help you as it has helped others 
to find new ways to protect products 
packaged in steel. We'll be glad to 
work with you to find the right 
lining and the right container for 
your products. 





protection-eered 
CONTAINERS 





Inland Steel Container Company 


division of INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
6532 South Menard Avenue * Chicago 38, Illinois 





James Forrestal of GAF’s Ansco and 
Ozalid divisions spoke up in Bing- 
hampton, N.Y., to deny the charge 
made by a nationally syndicated col- 
umnist and radio commentator that 
recent price cuts on certain Ozalid 
products would result in losses that 
would have to be made up out of the 
U. S. Treasury. 

Although GAF’s annual report 
wasn’t out yet, Frye and Forrestal as- 
sured the world that Ansco and 
Ozalid actually accounted for the bulk 
of the parent company’s total profit 
for 1952. 

e Anxious not to alienate the new 
Congress, Frye testified before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee in Washington that 
GAF has not been “a super gravy 
train” for friends of the former Demo- 
cratic administration. 

Frye told the senators that annual 
salaries of GAF’s seven top positions 
now totalled $216,500, compared to 
a sum of $420,993 just before the 
Justice Department seized the corpo- 
ration in 1942 on grounds that it was 
a front for Germany’s I. G. Farben. 
Frye said his pay is $97,000 and the 
next ranking company officers receive 
$75,000 and $45,000, respectively. 

Frye explained two major difficul- 
ties in GAF’s present status: the com- 
pany isn’t allowed to change its capi- 
tal structure, and other companies 
are reluctant to enter into long-time 
contracts because of uncertainty as to 
GAF’s ownership and management. 

The bill Frey is plugging would al- 
low GAF to be sold and the proceeds 
put in escrow until the Interhandel 
lawsuit is ended. What bothers the 
committee is this: would sale of GAF 
deprive nonalien stockholders—many 
of them U.S. citizens—of their rights? 


FOREIGN. ..... 


Phosphates/South Africa: South 
Africa’s £2-million government-spon- 
sored phosphate factory at Palabora 
is expected to come into production 
about the middle of 1954. During 
initial output stages, production of 
about 56,000 tons of phosphate con- 
centrates annually is sought. Eventual 
plans, however, call for boosting ton- 
nage to 450,000 tons/year. 


Pharmaceuticals /Egypt: Chemical In- 
dustries Development, S. A. E., Cairo, 
is reported to be seeking U.S. capital 
participation. Products now manufac- 
tured: sedatives, chlorophyll deodor- 
ants, barbiturates, and insecticides. 
By an agreement with a U.S. com- 
pany, CID repackages antibiotics, and 
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A DIVISION OF AIR 


Acetylene has zoomed to the fore as a keystone 
of modern chemistry. Chemical producers use 
acetylene in the production of vinyl chloride, 
vinyl ethers and vinyl acetate . . . pyridine de- 
rivatives . . . halogenated hydrocarbons. . . 
acrylonitrile . . . acetylenic alcohols and acety- 
lenic glycols. These materials are then con- 
verted to end products as divergent as rayons 
and resins, medicines and plastics, synthetic 
fibers and rubber. 

Where acetylene’s usefulness leads — and 
where it stops — nobody knows. 

National Carbide is one of the world’s larg- 


ACT LEM... 


where it stops nobody knows 


est producers of calcium carbide and acetylene. 
Its newest plant at Calvert City, Kentucky, 
will be capable of turning out approximately 
300,000 tons of calcium carbide yearly—the 
acetylene equivalent of which is around 
2,700,000,000 cubic feet. Potential users can 
be supplied acetylene by pipeline at available 
adjacent properties. National Carbide also fur- 
nishes calcium carbide to chemical producers 
for generation into acetylene at their individ- 
ual plants. 

We shall be glad to discuss your calcium 
carbide or acetylene requirements with you. 





National Carbide Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
PLANTS: Louisville, Ky., Calvert City, Ky., Keokuk, lowa, Ivanhoe, Va. 
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Why it costs move to build, 





@ 


“Buffalo” vacuum pit for test-spinning rotors. Extremely low vacuum in pit 
enables rotors to be spun at high speeds to ultimate destruction. 


As many readers of this advertisement 
know, “Buffalo” was the first manufac- 
turer of air moving equipment to treat 
air engineering as a serious scientific 
subject, worthy of continuous study. 
With the publication, in 1914, of “Fan 
Engineering”, now in its Fifth Edition, 
Buffalo Forge Company paved the way 
for the tremendous expansion in all 
forms of air handling, conditioning 
and cleaning, which we now accept as 
common-place. 

We have never deviated, for one year, 
from the ideals which led to “Fan 
Engineering” in 1914. We are still 
interested basically in the “Q” Factor *. 
This means the building of the best 
possible product 


This policy has cost us some business 
in the past, and no doubt will in the 
future. It has, however, earned us a 
reputation for fine performance over 
long periods of years, and has enabled 
our company to sell many of the finest 
and most outstanding installations in 
industry and commerce. 


When you buy “Buffalo” Fans, Air 
Cleaning or Conditioning Equipment, 
you can be sure that you are getting the 
best that seventy-five years of experi- 
ence can produce. 

Engineering Sales Representatives in all 
principal cities are anxious to work 
with you. 


* The “QO” Factor — The built-in Quality which 
provides trouble-free satisfaction and long life. 





Dynamic balance of “Buffalo” fan wheels 
guarantees smooth, quiet operation. 







BUFFALO 


189 MORTIMER ST. 









TEMPERING( 


Accurate testing assures rated performance 
of "Buffalo" Fans. 


a* 


FIRST FOR FANS 


E COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
PUBLISHERS OF "FAN ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Led., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 


PRESSURE BLOW 
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distributes them under the American 
brand name. 

= 
Graphite/Germany: In a trade pact 
recently concluded between Ceylon 
and West Germany, Ceylon will be 
the latter’s principal source of graph- 
ite. 

* 
Magnesium/Canada: Aluminum Co. 
of Canada has revealed that the 300% 
expansion of its magnesium-producing 
facilities at Arvida, Que., will be com- 
pleted on schedule within the next 
two months. The $2-million project 
will bring Alcan’s magnesium capacity 
to around 40% of the total Canadian 
capacity. 

& 

Dyes/Germany: The Allied High 
Commission in Bonn, Germany hopes 
to complete the dispersal of the I. G. 
Farben chemical trust assets by the 
first week in April. Three successor 
corporations have been awarded Far- 
ben’s principal assets: Farb-Fabriken 
Bayer, Leverkusen; Farbwerke Hoe- 
chst, Frankfurt; and the Badische 
Aniline und Sodafabrik Corp., Lud- 
wigshafen. 

° 
Superphosphates/Turkey: The Eti 
Bank, Ankara, Turkey is receiving bids 
for construction of a sulfuric acid 
plant at the Murgul copper smelter 
and a superphosphate plant at Hopa. 
Cost of the project is estimated at $8 
million. Anticipated annual produc- 
tion: 156,000 tons of sulfuric acid; 
46,000 tons of triple superphosphate. 


KEY CHANGES... 


Grayson Kirk: To board of directors, 
International Business Machines, New 


York, N.Y. 


R. Wolcott Hooker: To a vice-presi- 
dent, Hooker Electrochemical Co., 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

Robert E. Wilkin: To a vice-president 
and general sales manager, Hooker 
Electrochemical Co., Niagara Falls, 
N.Y. 

Frank W. Dennis: To vice-president, 
industrial relations, Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
William H. Rand: From board of di- 
rectors, Chemstrand Corp., to deputy 


director, Mutual Security Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


A. E. Post: To president, Chemical 
Process Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pee) 60 a eo 


Emil C. Barell: Former international 
president of Hoffman-LaRoche & Co., 
Ltd., Basle, Switzerland. 
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New Pattern for Chlor-Alkali 


Electrolytic producers near completion of 50% post-Korea 





expansion that will mean ample chlorine and caustic capacity by 1954— 
3.5 million tons/year each. Trend to captive production continues. 


Post-OPS price adjustments (in the making) will hike chlorine 





and soda ash moderately, help offset higher capital investment costs. 


Chlorine without caustic, especially from by-product hydrogen 





chloride, and expansion of caustic outlets will help balanced growth. 


During the post-Korea period of de- 
fense preparation, the chlor-alkali in- 
dustry has had three objectives: 

e To expand chlorine supply to 
meet the demands of mobilization. 

e To achieve a balanced growth 
between chlorine and caustic soda. 

e To secure an equitable return 
on plant and equipment requiring an 
increasingly large capital investment. 

The industry, now well along in 
this expansion program, has already 
reached its first goal. The other two, 


CAPTIVE OUTPUT 








by Joseph Gordon* 


though now closer to realization, are 
still ahead. 

By the middle of 1954, annual 
capacity for chlorine and caustic will 
be approximately 3.5 million tons 
each. And soda ash, aiming at a 6- 
million-ton capacity by that date, is 
closely related to chlor-alkalis in that 
it competes with caustic for many 
markets and in that a portion of the 
nation’s caustic is produced from it. 


* Consultant in chemical economics and engi- 
neering, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, NY. 


NON-CAPTIVE OUTPUT 





Such impressive totals—tonnage-wise 
the three are among the top five 
heavy chemicals—in themselves estab- 
lish the industry’s importance, but its 
rapid growth since Korea in the face 
of thorny and unique problems is no 
less impressive. 

Basic to the problem of a balanced 
supply of chlorine and caustic is the 
fact that they are co-produced by the 
electrolysis of salt brine. For every 
ton of chlorine made this way, there 
is produced about 1.1 tons of caustic. 


STAND-BY CAPACITY 
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End Uses for Caustic « Soda Ash (1953) 





Caustic Soda 


Est. Production — 3.30 
million tons 


882,000 
197,000 
207,500 
240,000 

98,500 
374,000 


781,000 
284,000 
178,400 
48,800 
48,800 


TOTAL 3,300,000 tons 





Practically all ash 


Glass 
Caustic & Bicarbonates 
Water Treatment 


Both Important 

Other Chemicals 

Soap 

Other cleaners 

Pulp & Paper 

Metals Processing 
Exports & Miscellaneous 


Practically all caustic 


Rayon & Film 
Petroleum refining 
Textile processing 
Vegetable oil refining 
Reclaimed rubber 


Soda Ash 


Est. Production — 5.78 
million tons 


1,723,000 
688,000 
192,000 


1,433,000 
202,000 
173,000 
352,000 
387,000 
630.000 


TOTAL 5,780,000 tons 














Obviously there would be no problem 
if demand for both products stayed in 
step. This, however, is frequently not 
the case, and the result has been in- 
termittent surplusses of one or the 
other—in recent years, of caustic. 

At the present time, the supply ad- 
justment is reasonably good, with 
caustic tending to be in longish sup- 
ply but not excessively so in most 
areas. But over the past ten years, the 
demand for chlorine has increased at 
a rate more than double that of its 
co-product. From the long-range point 
of view, this type of divergence seems 
likely to continue. If chlorine demand 
continues to outgrow caustic’s, pro- 
ducers will have to decide on one or 
more of these moves: 

1. Make more chlorine without 
caustic—e.g., from by-product hydro- 
gen chloride (HCl). 

2. Expand the caustic market 
through research and sales promotion. 

8. Work for a price adjustment per- 
mitting a relatively greater return on 
chlorine than on caustic. A lower 


price for caustic presumably would 
increase its use in markets where it is 
technologically interchangeable with 
other alkalis. 

Each of these proposals has come 
in for increasing attention and ap- 
praisal, and each is likely to play a 
part in eventually resolving the indus- 
try’s dilemma. 

Solution of the industry's other 
problem—securing a sufficient return 
on the huge capital investment re- 
quired for a plant—has been made es- 
pecially difficult by price controls 


which have been in effect since Janu- 
ary, 1951. Producers have been caught 
in the squeeze between fixed prices 
for their products and rising costs. 
But with the lifting of price controls 
relief is now possible. First sign of 
new price relationships in alkalis ap- 
peared several weeks ago when some 
producers scheduled May 1 boosts of 
15 and 20 cents/100 Ibs. for ash and 
chlorine. It now seems that the chlo- 
rine raise won't go into effect for some 
time (CW, Mar. 28), but that the 
ash hike will stick. 








KEYS TO EXPANSION 








Although the prospect of growth and 
the problems it would bring have 
loomed on the chemical horizon since 
World War II, the tremendous ex- 
pansion since Korea has accelerated 
the former and accentuated the lat- 
ter. By the summer of 1954, the in- 
dustry will have undergone a 50% 
expansion entailing an outlay of some 
$250 million—all this within a period 
of less than four years. Even now this 
program is more than two-thirds com- 
plete. 

Most of this expansion has been 
geared to the present and expected 
needs for chlorine rather than the de- 


mand for caustic. Consequently in un- 
dertaking to meet the demand for 
chlorine, producers also took on the 
task of profitably disposing of a rising 
supply of caustic. 

There were at least four compelling 
considerations that fostered this ex- 
pansion of electrolytic facilities: 

1. Accelerated amortization allow- 
ed by the Defense Producticn Admini- 
stration on most post-Korea facilities. 
In the case of chlor-alkalis, this has 
averaged some 50% of the investment 
to be written off in five years. For 
many  chlorine-caustic producers, 
caught for more than two years in 
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the squeeze between rising costs and 
OPS-controlled price ceilings, this was 
a necessary prelude to expansion. 

2. The belief that if one did not 
expand during this period; the possi- 
bility of future expansion would be 
less attractive. In a competitive field 
like chlor-alkalis, characterized as it 
is by huge tonnages and low price 
levels, one who hesitates might well 
find at a future date that desirable 
plant locations and markets for prod- 
ucts have been pre-empted. 

8. Confidence in a healthy growth 
in chlorine demand and the possibility 
of widening the caustic market. 

4. Expectation of an early end of 
government price controls, leaving the 
way open for prices governed by sup- 
ply and demand. This hope has now 
been realized and some producers 
will be able to get higher prices for 
chlorine and ash. 

Rule of Price: The close interweav- 
ing of cost, price and product demand 
is sometimes not readily apparent to 
those outside the industry. Chlorine, 
caustic and soda ash are among the 
lowest priced chemicals on the mar- 
ket, and are characterized by unusual 
price stability. In trying to maintain 
these levels, the chlor-alkali industry 
has to make a constant effort to reduce 
operating costs in the face of the in- 
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creasing capital investment required 
per ton of product. For chlorine, the 
investment is now $8-12,000 per ton 
of capacity per day, depending on the 
size of the plant — approximately 
double the pre-World War II capital 
requirements. This leads to con- 
tinued improvement in technology and 
to emphasis on plant locations which 
involve minimum total expense for 
salt, power and shipping products to 
markets. 

The same considerations influence 
the ammonia-soda producers of soda 
ash, an alkali cheaper than caustic, 
and one used in substantially larger 
volume. Between these two alkalis, a 
dual relationship now exists. Via the 
lime-soda process, ash accounts for a 
significant, though decreasing, portion 
—about 17%—of the total caustic out- 
put. In addition, there is a latent com- 
petition between them since for many 
uses they are in large part technologic- 
ally interchangeable. 

Alkali vs. Alkali: Whether this is 
also economically feasible depends 
upon the price differential. For most 
uses in this country, ash is sold in 
bulk and caustic as a 50% solution, 
but on a 100% basis. Prior to the 
boost just scheduled for ash, the dif- 
ferential between them, f.o.b. plant, 
has been about $28/ton: ash has 


been selling at $24/ton; the 50% 
caustic solution, 100% basis, about 
$52. Figured on the sodium oxide 
(Na2O) content—the actual standard 
for most uses—the differential has been 
approximately $21/ton, still a suk- 
stantial margin in favor of ash. 

The margin may be further re- 
duced in the next year or two, less 
because of a softening in caustic than 
because of the pressure of higher 
costs upon the ammonia-soda pro- 
ducers who account for about 90% 
of the total ash output®. It is signi- 
ficant that no major additions to am- 
monia-soda ash capacity have been 
made since the 1930’s. However, a 
two-year rebuilding program by Sol- 
vay Process at Baton Rouge, La., and 
at Syracuse, N.Y., is nearing comple- 
tion. The construction at Syracuse will 
in effect replace the older facilities 
with a practically new plant, having 


* The remainder comes from natural deposits 
in California and, more recently, from the trona 
deposits near Green River, Wyo. 
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Broad Trends in Chlorine Use 


( % of Total Chlorine Consumption ) 
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perhaps 10% more capacity than the 
old unit. 

A present day ammonia-soda plant, 
built from the ground up, represents 
an outlay of at least $20,000 per ton 
of ash per day, more than double 
that required 15 years ago. The main 
reason that ammonia-soda producers 
can operate with reasonable return 
at present price levels, is that these 
older plants are almost completely 
amortized. 

The high cost of putting up new 
facilities has led to a virtual halt in 
ammonia-soda process expansion. 
Prior to any further expansion, these 
producers require some kind of eco- 
nomic incentive—a price increase or 
tax abatement in some form. Since 
DPA has not authorized the latter, 
the key to further sizable expansion in 
ammonia-soda will be higher prices 
for the product. 

In view of the steady growth in 
ash demand, an upward trend in ash 
prices seems probable; and this will 
narrow the ash-caustic price differen- 
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tial. Such a change in price structure 
should in turn stimulate a moderate 
increase in caustic use. But a more 
immediate result to be looked for is 
a hastening of the shutdown of facili- 
ties used to make caustic out of ash 
by the lime-soda route. The end re- 
sult—a larger ash supply and a smaller 
supply of caustic—should help im- 
prove the caustic-chlorine balance. 
By and For Chlorine: Weighing 
these prospects since long before 
Korea, ammonia-soda producers have 
gone into electrolytic caustic and 
chlorine. And they have participated 
along with other electrolytic produc- 
ers in the present push for more chlo- 
rine capacity. (Table on p. 38 lists 
leading chlorine producers with their 
estimated 1954 plant capacities.) 
Most of the drive for chlorine—and 
chlorine’s growth—has been due to the 
meteoric rise in demand for a multi- 
tude of chlorine-based products, chief- 
ly organic chemicals. Some of the more 
important ‘nclude solvents like trichlor- 
ethylene and perchlorethylene; refrig- 
erants and aerosol propellents such as 
the Freons, Genetrons and methyl 
chloride; large-volume plastics I'ke 
vinyl chloride and vinylidene chloride, 
and special ones like Kel-F; a family of 
chlorinated insecticides such as DDT, 
BHC, toxaphene and others of smaller 


but fast-growing volume. 

Figure above shows how this manu- 
facture of chemical products has been 
the highlight of the six-fold surge in 
chlorine demand since 1939. Con- 
fronted by that demand and guided by 
economic necessity, producers have in- 
creasingly made their production cap- 
tive by going into the manufacture of 
derivatives rather than continuing to 
sell chlorine at the prevailing slim 
margins of profit. Such efforts to “up- 
grade” chlorine have enabled produc- 
ers to diversify for better integration 
and production balance. How pro- 
nounced this trend is, is readily ap- 
parent from the increase in captive 
chlorine: today about 70% of chlorine 
produced is captive as against some 
33% in 1939. (See graph p. 28.) 


EXPANSION ROUNDUP 


Almost every producer has swung 
over to this captive policy, largely a 
post-war development that has been 
gathering momentum ever since. Dow 
Chemical, by far the largest producer, 
for example, reserves the great bulk of 
its output for its own use. This is par- 
ticularly true of its mammoth Free- 
port-Velasco facilities on the Texas 
Gulf Coast. There Dow has been up- 
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Chlorine Growth in Organic End Products 





(Est. 1940-1960 ) 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 


(millions lbs. and % total) lbs. lbs. lbs. 


Solvents 





350 928 760 27 





~ Refrigerants & — 


Propellents 154 


77 


241 365 13 





~ Automotive ~ 
Fluids 


~ Plastics & 
Fibers 


~ Pesticides & 
Herbicides 


196 421 15 





68 166 365 13 1,280 





1S 122 379 13.5 707 1,015 





Misc. 106 297 920 18.5 887 19.2 1,410 19.6 








770 100 


1510 100 2,810 100 


4,620 100 


7,200 100 














ping its chlorine output for vinyl chlo- 
ride, perchlorethylene, ethylene di- 
chloride, ethylene oxide-glycol, and 
other products. Dow’s expansions at 
Midland, Mich. and Pittsburg, Calif.— 
on a smaller scale and for similar prod- 
ucts—are on the same basis. When the 
present program is completed in 1954, 
Dow’s manifold and far-flung chlorine 
operations will account for about 20% 
of the nation’s total chlorine output. 

Second in chlorine production and 
top chlorine seller is Columbia-South- 
ern Chemical, a subsidiary of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass. By early next year, 
the C-S capacity will reach an esti- 
mated 1,300 tons of chlorine daily; its 
four plants at Corpus Christi, Tex.; 
Lake Charles, La.; Barberton, O.; and 
Natrium, W. Va. will contribute to 
this total. In sharp contrast to Dow, 
C-S sells the majority of its production, 
with a large part of this merchant chlo- 
rine moving by water in special 175-ft. 
barges built by the Dravo Corp. C-S 
is also an important soda ash producer, 
turning out ash by the ammonia-soda 
process at Barberton and Corpus 
Christi, and natural ash from the 
Trona-Searles Lake deposits in Cali- 
fornia. 

The remaining ammonia-soda proc- 
essors all rate high as chlorine produc- 
ers. Diamond Alkali is celakle third 
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with an estimated capacity of about 
700 tons/day by early 1954, largely 
captive. Diamond has been expanding 
and diversifying at a rapid pace since 
1948 when it completed its electrolytic 
plant at Pasadena, Tex., adjacent to 
Shell Chemical. The company is under 
contract to supply Shell’s chlorine re- 
quirements for synthetic glycerine and 
other chlorinated organics. In the sum- 
mer of 1951, the company also became 
a factor in insecticides through acqui- 
sition of Kolker Chemical which has 
a plant across the channel from the 
parent company at Pasadena, another 
in Newark, N.J. Next step in Dia- 
mond’s expansion program at Pasa- 
dena will make it an important pro- 
ducer of vinyl chloride as well as 
other chlorinated organics. 

Among those next in importance as 
chlorine producers is Solvay, the lead- 
ing ash manufacturer. Its chlorine too 
is essentially captive since much of it 
goes to other Allied Chemical divisions. 
Solvay, incidentally, to date has been 
the only commercial producer to make 
chlorine without caustic. At its Hope- 
well, Va., plant (chlorine capacity of 
which has recently been expanded), 
salt is treated with nitric acid to make 
chlorine, sodium nitrate and nitrosyl 
chloride. The other three Solvay plants 
—at Moundsville, W. Va. (new), Syra- 


cuse, N.Y. (new), and Baton Rouge, 
La. (older)—are electrolytic. 

In the classification with Solvay as 
chlorine producers is a foursome com- 
prising Hooker Electrochemical, Wy- 
andotte, Pennsalt and Mathieson. They 
will have a capacity of 400-500 tons/ 
day each within a year’s time. All of 
these too have launched extensive di- 
versifications into chlorinated organics. 

With Hooker and Pennsalt, this 
diversification trend began shortly 
after World War II, and has quickened 
in the past three years. During this 
period, Hooker joined with Detrex 
Chemicals in the Hooker-Detrex large- 
scale solvents venture, and Pennsalt 
acquired Sharples Chemicals, an estab- 
lished organics producer. The diversi- 
fication of Wyandotte and Mathieson, 
has made both factors in glycols and 
insecticides and other chlorinated 
products. 

Among other companies important 
as chlorine producers are Stauffer 
Chemical, with plants at Henderson, 
Nev. and Niagara Falls, N.Y.; West- 
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vaco, chiefly supplying Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals under long-term 
contract; Monsanto, whose activity is 
focussed on numerous chlorinated or- 
ganics; and Niagara Alkali, one of the 
Niagara Falls pioneers, making sol- 
vents and several other chlorinated 
products. 

Three firms electrolyze molten salt, 
making chlorine with sodium rather 
than caustic as co-product. They are 
Ethyl Corp., Du Pont, and National 
Distillers. Most of their sodium out- 
put goes into the manufacture of tetra- 
ethyl lead, although much of National 
Distillers’ chlorine at Ashtabula, O., is 
sold to nearby Hooker-Detrex for chlo- 
rinated solvents. 

Mercury Cell Swing: In addition to 
expansion and diversification, the in- 
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dustry is undergoing other changes. 
One of the most significant is the in- 
creasing use of mercury cells which 
produce high-strength (about 72%), 
high-purity caustic directly. This prod- 
uct is cheaper to ship, and most im- 
portant, is of purity suitable for mak- 
ing viscose. When current expansion 
is complete, mercury cells will account 
for over 10% of the electrolytic total, 
diaphragm cells the remainder. 

Geographically the new plants and 
increased capacities are widely dis- 
tributed, with the production center of 
gravity moving South and Westward. 
The Niagara Falls area, long dominant 
as a producing point, has been falling 
behind in recent years because of the 
shortage of, and rising rates for power 
there, and because of shifting markets. 
Major producing gains are being reg- 
istered in the Texas-Louisiana area, in 
Virginia and West Virginia. 

Three plants with capacities of near- 
ly 100 tons/day that have been com- 
pleted or will be completed this year 
illustrate the shift to new locations: 


Hooker at Montague, Mich.; Penn- 
salt at Calvert City, Ky.; and Mathie- 
son at McIntosh, Ala. Substantial 
Western expansions in progress in- 
clude Hooker at Tacoma, Wash.; 
Pennsalt at Tacoma and Portland, 
Ore.; Dow at Pittsburg, Cal. and 
Stauffer at Henderson, Nev. 

Pulp and paper mills, aided by DPA 
certificates, have been active in boost- 
ing their electrolytic capacities or in- 
stalling new facilities to meet their 
caustic and chlorine requirements for 
pulping and bleaching. These cells, of 
10-25 tons/day capacity, now account 
for about 10% of all chlorine output. 
For such plants, the feasibility of man- 
ufacturing vs. buying caustic and 
chlorine varies with plant size, kind 
of pulping and distance from sup- 
pliers. In the Pacific Nerthwest, most 
mills find it cheaper to buy from 
Hooker and Pennsalt; in other sections, 
mills will often make their own, espe- 
cially where long hauls are involved. 

Some other important chlorine cus- 
tomers, among them Goodrich, Shell 
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and Hercules, have shown increasing 
interest in making chlorine themselves. 
Goodrich may produce chlorine for 
vinyl chloride, in which it is a leading 
factor; Shell has acquired the Julius 
Hyman insecticide business and its 
lease on the former Rocky Mt. Arsenal 
(including chlorine facilities) at Den- 
ver; Hercules, which buys chlorine for 


WHAT'S 


With several important new expan- 
sions slated to come into operation 
later this year, it is likely that the 
pattern for the future has been set. 
Upcoming capacity will keep pace 
with demand through most of the next 
year, and no major expansion in elec- 
trolytic facilities is looked for before 
that time. 

One important factor bearing on 
the supply situation in the near fu- 
ture is whether the Army decides on 
full operation of its new deNora mer- 
cury cell installation at Muscle Shoals, 
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its toxaphene plant at Brunswick Ga., 
will soon make chlorine from its by- 
product HCl. Many will be watching 
this last move, for Hercules has li- 
censed a modified Deacon process, 
devised by Grosvenor-Miller and fur- 
ther improved by Dow, and its success 
will point to one way out of the chlo- 
rine-caustic dilemma. 


AHEAD 


Ala. The plant, operated by Monsanto, 
is running at about half capacity, and 
chances are it will not run at full 
capacity unless military needs rise or 
total chlorine demand increases 
sharply. 

Outlook for Chlorine: From all in- 
dications, ch!orine rate of growth will 
remain well ahead of caustic’s for the 
next ten years. An annual increase of 
about 8.5-9% seems likely, sizable but 
more modest than the 13% annual in- 
crease since 1939 when many chlorine 
derivatives were new and their fields 


of application less competitive. 

Here are the major organic end 
products that will determine chlorine 
consumption over the next decade: 

Plastics: This is the fastest growing 
group and in terms of volume, the 
vinyls—vinyl chloride and vinylidene 
chloride—will continue to predomin- 
ate. Output now runs nearly 450 mil- 
lion Ibs./year, and the growth rate 
over the next five years should be 
about the same as the last five. Vinyls 
for floor tile and fabricated shapes of 
PVC should contribute much to this 
growth; others have promise in syn- 
thetic fibers, packaging and metal 
linings. 

Chlorine use will also be bolstered 
by the increased use of phenolics es- 
pecially for foundry shell molds, and 
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for the bonding of wood waste. How- 
ever, since phenol is also derived from 
non-chlorine-using processes, chlorine 
gains will be limited to the extent that 
chlorine-using methods are employed. 

Similarly, the boom in ethylene gly- 
col-terephthalates and acrylonitrile for 
synthetic fibers will mean more chlo- 
rine only where chlorhydrin manu- 
facturing processes are used to make 
ethylene oxide. 

Rapid growth for special chlorinated 
plastics such as Kel-F is considered 
a sure bet. And swiftly rising silicones 
and butyl rubber reflect in turn a 
much greater need for methyl chlo- 
ride. Annual capacity for this product 
has nearly doubled since early 1951 
to meet DPA’s goal of 72 million lbs. 
by the end of 1954. 

Refrigerants and Propellents. About 
10% of methyl chloride production 
will be used for refrigeration purposes, 
but here the products to watch are 
Du Pont’s Freons and General Chem- 
ical’s Genetrons, a series of chloro- 
fluoro-organics. Their chlorine content 
originates mostly from carbon tet and 
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chloroform. Both as refrigerants and 
as aerosol propellents these product 
families should do nearly as well in 
the next few years as they have up 
to now. However, as a group, increas- 
es in chlorine requirements will prob- 
ably be moderate. 

Solvents and Paint Removers: This 
represents the largest chlorine-consum- 
ing group of organic products, and 
should maintain that position for at 
least the next 10 years. Carbon tet, 
which to a large extent is being sup- 
planted by perchlorethylene for dry 
cleaning, is still an important solvent 
but is moving toward more chemical 
applications. 

Production capacity for perchlor- 
ethylene should be some 180 million 
Ibs. annually about one year hence. 
By that time capacity for trichlor- 
ethylene should approach 400 million 
Ibs./year, making it the leading sol- 
vent among chlorinated organics. 
Metal vapor degreasing demand 
should continue to insure its rapid 
growth rate. 

A faster climb is under way for 
methylene chloride, the end of next 
year culminating a slated 180% ca- 
pacity boost in a four-year period. 
Much of this, however, has been de- 
fense-inspired for “de-mothballing” 
applications and paint removers. 


Automotive Fluids: Both TEL and 
ethylene glycol have been tied to the 
demands of the automotive engine for 
anti-knock additives and anti-freeze 
over the past 20 years. And aviation 
gasoline has been a big consumer of 
TEL. TEL fluid contains or requires 
in its manufacture ethyl chloride, 
ethylene dichloride and ethylene di- 
bromide, all important chlorine con- 
sumers. And glycol is made from 
ethylene oxide which in the chlorhy- 
drin process requires chlorine. To- 
gether TEL and ethylene glycol now 
account for some 1,000 tons of chlo- 
rine daily. 

The future growth of these prod- 
ucts will reflect a somewhat moderate 
increase in chlorine demand. In the 
case of TEL, conflicting trends are in 
evidence. On the favorable side are 
the greater number of vehicles and 
high compression engines; however, 
increased usage of aromatics or the 
shift toward jet engines will partly off- 
set this. DPA’s goal for TEL capacity 
by the first of 1955 is 570 million 
ibs./year, a 4-year boost of 150 mil- 
lion Ibs. 

Prospects for growth of ethylene 
glycol are good, with an increasing 
trend toward diversification in outlets 
other than anti-freeze, which in the 
past few years accounted for over 
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| Glassed Steel sf 


columns 
give you (LLL be be 





the corrosion resistance of glass 
plus the working strength of steel 


This column was designed and built by Pfaudler to 
handle a scrubbing operation involving a highly cor- 
rosive gas. Glassed steel was selected as the material 
of construction because its resistance to corrosion 
assures the user of long, if not indefinite, service life. The 
user also knows that, should his process change in 
years to come, the almost universal corrosion re- 
sistance of Pfaudler glassed steel will probably make 
this scrubber as desirable for handling the new condi- 
tions as it is for the present ones. 

Pfaudler manufactures both standard and special 
packed glassed steel columns for fractionation, adsorp- 
tion, stripping, absorption, or extraction. Standard 
diameters are from 2” to 48”. Larger diameters can 
be supplied. Where desired, columns can be furnished to 
meet performance specifications. 

To provide the structural strength required for 
columns, reactors, and other types of process equip- 
ment, Pfaudler glass is fused to steel in huge furnaces 
at temperatures of 1500-1700°F. This high temperature 
firing locks the glass to the steel and makes it hard and 
tough. 

Write for Bulletin 894-T-4, our general catalog on 
chemical processing equipment. 


PFAUDLER 
THE PFAUDLER CO., ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


Engineers and fabricators of corrosion 
resistant process equipment since 1884 


FACTORIES AT: Rochester, New York; Elyria, Ohio; 
Leven, Fife, Scotland; Schwetzingen-Baden, Germany 











Leading U.S. Private Chlorine Producers 
and Estimated Plant Capacities 


(Capacity 100 tons/day or more) 











Individual 
Plant Capacities Totals 
Producer Plant Locations (by mid-1954) (tons/day) 
Dow Chemical Co. Midland, Mich. 525 
Freeport-Velasco, Tex. 1450 2180 
Pittsburg, Calif. 205 
Columbia-South Lake Charles, La. 400 
(Pittsburgh Plate} Corpus Christi, Tex. 225 
Natrium, W. Va. 450 
Barberton, Ohio 235 1310 
Diamond Alkali Pasadena, Tex. 425 
Painesville, Ohio 160 
*Pine Bluff, Ark. 70 725 
*Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 70 
Hooker Electrochemical Niagara Falls, N. Y. 225 
Tacoma, Wash. 180 
Montague, Mich. 100 505 
Solvay Process (Allied) Syracuse, N. Y. 155 
Moundsville, W. Va. 175 
Baton Rouge. La. 75 
Hopewell, Va. 75 480 
Pennsylvania Salt Wyandotte, Mich. 225 
Manufacturing Tacoma, Wash. 100 
Portland, Ore. 85 485 
Calvert City, Ky. 75 
Mathieson Chemical Niagara Falls, N. Y. 120 
Saltville, Va. 225 455 
McIntosh, Ala. 110 
Wyandotte Chemical Wyandotte, Mich. 450 450 
Stauffer Chemical Niagara Falls, N. Y. 125 
Henderson, Nev. 275 400 
Westvaco (Food Mach’y) S&S. Charleston, W. Va. 375 375 
Monsanto Chemical E. St. Louis, Ill. 175 
Anniston, Ala. 25 200 
Ethyl Corp. Baton Rouge, La. 120 
Houston, Tex. 75 195 
National Distillers Ashtabula, Ohio 75 
*Huntsville, Ala. 100 175 
Du Pont Niagara Falls, N. Y. 120 
Deepwater Point, N. J. 25 145 
, Niagara Alkali Niagara Falls, N. Y. 125 125 
Shell Chemical *Denver, Colo. 100 100 
8305 
*Leased from government 











pesticides seem less glowing. This is 
due in part to the spectacular suc- 
cess in recent years of the big three 
(BHC, DDT and toxaphene) and 
others like chlordane, dieldrin, aldrin, 
and methoxychlor—which will be hard 


to match. Moreover, any increase in 


70% of the glycol produced. Chlorine’s 
share in this glycol growth, however, 
will not keep pace because of the 
trend toward direct oxidation of ethyl- 
ene rather than chlorhydrin processes 
to make ethylene oxide. 

Insecticides and Herbicides. Com- 
pared with past performance, the fu- 
ture growth prospects of chlorinated 
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chlorine requirements of this field will 
be modified by (1) the problem of in- 
sect resistance to chlorinated insecti- 
cides and (2) competition among chlo- 
rinated insecticides themselves and 
with those requiring no chlorine in 
their manufacture. Fastest growing is 
high gamma BHC, especially lindane, 
the virtually 100% gamma material. 


Herbicides based on 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T salts and esters should do at 
least as wel] as they have since World 
War II. A few products such as penta- 
chlorphenol derivatives—mainly used 
for wood preservation—should improve 
on their past growth record. However, 
the entire group of herbicides and 
pesticides is not expected to show a 
rate of anuual increase exceeding 8% 
for the next decade. 

Role of HCl: In producing these 
large quantities of chlorinated organ- 
ics, producers alse end up with tre- 
mendous quantities of by-product hy- 
drogen chloride. About 60% of the 
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new “entirely variable” kiln produces magnesta 


to your specific needs 


Now in operation . . . a new automatic kiln, entirely variable 
for operating speed and temperature, giving you calcined 
magnesite of exactly the right granule size and chemical 
reactivity for your particular application. 

The new kiln, recently installed at Michigan Chemical’s 
Saint Louis, Michigan, plant will produce hardburned mag- 
nesite with more than 97% magnesium oxide content and 
low ignition loss for high temperature refractories. It will 
also turn out lightburned magnesite of such physical state 
and density it can be handled in hoses like water for ulti- 
mate speed in compounding. 

For a fast and dependable supply of magnesia, “custom 
produced” to your specifications, contact Michigan Chemical 
Corporation at once. 


michigan chemical corporation + Saint Louis, Michigan 


SALES OFFICE: 230 Pork Avenve 
New York 17, New York 


BASIC MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL, PHARMACEUTICAL AND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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HCI produced in this country is made 
this way, and the amounts available 
from chlorination operations are so 
great that their utilization will help 
determine the future of chlorine. 
For HCl, once a by-product that pre- 
sented serious disposal problems, no 
longer lacks for uses. Moreover, some 
of these applications are potential 
bridles on chlorine expansion. Evi- 
dence of this can be seen in instances 
like the following: 

1. The Raschig process to make 
phenol with benzene, HCI and air (or 
oxygen) has come into greater use 
since World War II. It offers competi- 
tion to direct chlorination of benzene. 

2. Manufacture of ethyl chloride 
from ethylene and HCl, and vinyl 
chloride from acetylene and HC] com- 
pete with corresponding chlorinations. 
However, mast of the HCl used in 
such processes currently comes di- 
rectly from chlorine and hydrogen 
rather thar from by-product HCl; 
hence such manufacture is primarily 
a potential rather than an actual rival. 

3. Conversion of by-product HCl 
to chlorine. This is what Hercules will 
be doing at its Brunswick, Ga., toxa- 
phene plant. 

Sell vs. Use: The extent to which 
by-product HC1 is so utilized is large- 
ly a matter of economics. Within the 
past five years, markets have been 
appreciably extended both in size 
and range. HCl is now generally ship- 
ped in rubber-lined tanks and barges 
farther and at considerably less cost 
than before. Because of this and the 
expansion of new uses, HCl sales 
have been mounting, and in many lo- 
cations HC! disposal is no longer a 
problem. 

One of the more important of the 
non-chemical uses is the acidizing of 
oil wells in limestone formations, 
mostly pioneered by Dow, and now a 
target for others in the Southwest who 
have by-product HC] available. Re- 
duced shipping costs also have in- 
creased its use in pickling of metals, 
sugar refining, descaling of boilers, 
manufacture of silica gel, and others. 

Whether a producer with by-prod- 
uct HCl decides to utilize it chemi- 
cally or sell it for such industrial 
purposes, depends largely on the 
amount available, and the distance 
from markets. A chlorine buyer, for 
his part, naturally compares the cost 
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with that of chlorine delivered to his 
plant. On the average, less than 20 
tons/day of HC] would not be feas- 
ible for conversion to chlorine. Her- 
cules at its toxaphene plant at Bruns- 
wick, Ga., which buys chlorine, figures 
to convert 35 tons/day HCl to chlo- 
rine. Interest in this test case is 
high, and if it fulfills expectations, 
this method and perhaps other proc- 
esses for making chlorine from this 
source will see further application. 
Increases in chlorine price will, of 
course, accelerate efforts in this di- 
rection. 

In addition to the Hercules’ ven- 
ture, several companies have pilot- 
planted their own HCl oxidation 
methods. But there are other processes 
to make chlorine without caustic*— 
from HCl and from various metallic 
compounds or salts—all of which can 
be expected to be further investigated. 
In the picture for possible expansion 
are: 


¢ Solvay’s nitrosyl chloride process. 

e Salt and sulfur trioxide. 

e HC] and sulfur trioxide. 

e Electrolysis of HCl (Westvaco or 
direct electrolysis process). 

e Electrolysis of fused salts, po- 
tassium chloride, magnesium chloride 


bittern, lithium chloride and other 
salts. 


Caustic Prospects: Interest in these 
methods will intensify as the demand 
for caustic continues to lag behind 
that for chlorine. But electrolytic 
manufacturers are not just waiting for 
these processes to come of commercial 
age; many are convinced that even at 
current price levels, the caustic mar- 
ket can be expanded. And they are 
increasing research and development 
work toward that end. 

In the export field, major producers 
have been setting up international sub- 
sidiaries to carry out integrated selling 
programs abroad. Increasing foreign 
sales of caustic in this fashion may 
not be easy to accomplish in the face 
of foreign competition, but it repre- 
sents a positive approach to export 
opportunities. And it is a big improve- 
ment over the sporadic sales effort 
through resellers or by individual com- 
panies that has characterized the in- 
dustry since the Alkali Export Assn., 
which used to handle most export 
sales, was disbanded several years 
ago. 

On the domestic scene, there is 
stepped-up activity under way in the 
marketing of specialized industrial 
*A comparison of  chlorine-without-caustic 


rocesses by the author will appear in the May, 
53 issue of Chemical Engineering. 





cleaners that either use caustic in their 
formulations or ingredients made with 
caustic. Among these are products for 
launderies, canneries, bottling plants 
and generally industrial consumers 
who require heavy-duty cleaners. Use 
of caustic in descaling of metals and 
desanding of castings, too, shows signs 
of progress reflecting development and 
marketing efforts of some of the pro- 
ducers. 

Further substantial gains by caustic 
in this country, however, must be at 
the expense of soda ash. At present 
price differentials, ash has the edge. 
But caustic and ash are technologically 
interchangeable for about 50% of ash 
applications. About 30% of ash goes 
into glass manufacture where caustic 
is not likely to compete; and some 
20% more is consumed in making so- 
dium bicarbonate and in other uses 
where caustic is not a likely rival. 

Because of the upward pressure on 
ammonia-soda ash prices, caustic 
stands in a better position to capture 
some of the marginal ash markets. This 
will tend to increase the caustic de- 
mand, and the picture will be further 
brightened by the decrease in caustic 
supply oceasioned by the gradual de- 
cline in lime-soda caustic output. Two 
companies, Wyandotte and Diamond, 
within the past year have just about 
stepped out of the lime-soda field, 
and a smaller margin will surely mean 
others will follow. 

But while the lime-soda process 
fades out, the larger-scale entry of 
natural ash upon the alkali scene must 
now be reckoned with. This is true 
in particular of Westvaco’s rapidly 
increasing production from its exten- 
sive trona deposits at Green River. 
Wyo. Although distant from the im- 
portant glass centers of the Midwest, 
the natural product, given a sufficient 
volume of output, might be competi- 
tive in the Chicago and St. Louis areas 
with some of the Midwest and South- 
ern ash production. 

In terms of volume, all natural ash 
produced will account for perhaps 
10% of the entire ash supply. But its 
availability at this time in increasing 
amounts may serve to limit further 
increases in ash prices, and to that 
degree, it will indirectly affect caustic’s 
chances of making inroads into ash 
markets. 

But by and large, electrolytic pro- 
ducers can see the prospect of widen- 
ing markets based on a narrowing of 
the price gap between caustic and 
ash, as well as rising alkali demand 
uncovered by research and develop- 
ment. Since these producers have also 
diversified, they are finding greater 
use for caustic at the site where it is 
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DOW PROPYLENE GLYCOL, U.S. P. 


LOWERS COSTS, IMPROVES PRODUCTS 


Its unique combination of properties makes it ideal for use 


in the drug, cosmetic, food, and allied industries 


Dow Propylene Glycol, U. S. P.’s consistency, high purity, 
relative lack of taste, high solvent power, hygroscopic 
properties, emulsifying and wetting action are but some of 
the many properties that make it valuable to industry. 
For example, in the food industry, the combination of 
these properties makes it a “natural” for solvent use in 
foods and flavors. Its preservative properties inhibit mold 
growth on nutrient media. Its humectant properties 
increase the “shelf life” of many foods. 

In the pharmaceutical industry, its many unusual prop- 
erties make it popular as a carrier, emollient, humectant, 
lubricant and preservative. It’s excellent for use as a 


solvent for fine chemicals used in preparing certain 
pharmaceuticals. 

In the cosmetics industry Propylene Glycol, U. S. P.; 
serves as a carrier, emollient, humectant, and preserva- 
tive. Used in creams, lotions and similar products, propy- 
lene glycol gives the soft, soothing effect without residual 
thickness. 

Whatever your industry, Dow Propylene Glycol, U. S. P., 
merits your investigation. Its properties may help you 
produce a better product, cut production costs, or both. 
For further information write THE DOW CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Midland, Michigan, Dept. OC 3-6. 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 
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Inquiries Invited 


CAPROLACTAM 
ADIPIC ACID 
CROTONIC ACID 


SUCCINIC ACID 


Direct Importation From 


Manufacturers 


MERCER CHEMICAL CORP. 


11 Mercer St., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 
Worth 4-4540 
Cable: MERCERCHEM 














Dory 


...gentle handling in drying 
through repeated piling and 
spreading. 


. repeat orders from nationally 
known concerns testify to its 
merits. 


WYSSMONT 
COMPANY 











made. A number of them engage in 
manufacture of sodium _ silicates, 
chromates and phosphates; for all of 
these products a clearly rising demand 
exists, and either alkali can be used 
in their manufacture. In refining baux- 
ite to make alumina for booming alu- 
minum needs, ash is predominantly 
used. Yet in at least one case on the 
Gulf Coast, either ash or caustic may 
be supplied at the producer's option. 
In cases where both ash and caustic 
are available, which one is chosen 
will chiefly depend upon which has 
the lesser delivered cost. 

Both alkalis should find greater 
use in semi-chemical pulping as the 
trend toward hardwoods grows. De- 
sulfurization of iron in the ladle with 
ash, and probably with caustic, too, 
will assume greater importance as re- 
course to higher-sulfur coking coal for 
blast furnaces becomes necessary. 
Finally, in soap manufacture, caustic 
may register moderate gains relative 
to ash. Many soapers buy ash to 
causticize it for saponification, since 
this is cheaper than using 50% caustic. 
But the availability of high-strength 
(72%) caustic, with resulting economy 
in shipping and storage, could swing 
such soap makers back to buying 
caustic. 

Better Cells: This trend to high- 
strength caustic is but one of many 
economic and technological develop- 
ments that will affect the future of 
the industry. A never-ending search 
goes on for even slight improvements 
in cell design or construction, in proc- 
essing and in transportation. 

Keen competition exists in cell de- 
sign, with a handful doing an active 
licensing business. Higher amperage 
is the trend for both diaphragm and 
mercury cells, with the latest design 
of the former now using about 20 
thousand amps, and the latter over 
30 thousand. Along similar lines are 
improved power efficiency and reduc- 
tion in floor space. 

Although improvement has been 
made in both cells, the mercury type 
has registered the greatest recent 
gains. This is because the caustic so 
produced is suffciently pure for direct 
use for viscose and is of high strength, 
which makes it cheaper to ship and 
store. Each grade has its place, how- 
ever, and in some cases, where a de- 
mand for both low-grade and high- 
grade caustic exists, a combination of 


the two may be the most efficient in- 
stallation. 

Important steps are being taken to 
reduce cell operating costs. The sodi- 
um amalgam formed in the mercury 
cell is coming into increasing use as 
a chemical intermediate*.. And by- 
product cell hydrogen is approaching 
fuller utilization especially in the man- 
ufacture of ammonia. Dow and Hook- 
er are among those prominent in 
recent expansion. 

The over-all direction of plant de- 
sign, as current expansions clearly 
show, is toward large-scale operations 
with bigger cells. However, simul- 
taneous with this has come an im- 
provement in small-packaged plants. 
Many such units have been installed 
abroad, and have appealed in this 
this country to consumers such as 
pulpers who, for reasons of location, 
would rather make their own than 
buy. 

Some of the greatest economies in 
supplying chlorine and caustic have 
been achieved in shipping. The wider 
use of water transportation is notable, 
in particular for Gulf Coast output. 
For example, caustic from Dow, 
Mathieson and Columbia-Southern is 
largely waterborne, and much of the 
country’s merchant chlorine moves in 
special barges. On land, larger unit 
chlorine tank cars (55 tons) have come 
to the fore. And a_ considerable 
amount of chlorine moves by pipe- 
line; such hook-ups have been in- 
stalled between Westvaco and Car. 
bide at So. Charleston, W.Va.; Na- 
tional Distillers and Hooker-Detrex at 
Ashtabula, O.; and Diamond and 
Shell at Pasadena, Tex. Bulk caustic 
storage at strategic points such as 
Dow’s terminals at Charleston, S.C., 
and Port Newark, N.J.—to name but 
two—helps to improve distribution and 
expand, markets. 

The sum total of these efforts un- 
derscores the essential character of 
the chlor-alkali business: an industry 
that moves tremendous volumes of 
low-cost heavy chemicals from plants 
requiring large capital investment. 
Because these materials are indis- 
pensable in the manufacture of other 
chemicals and in chemical processing, 
their future growth should be steady. 
Trends of the post-Korea years should 
continue, with greater’ diversification 
and new uses resulting from research 
and development. Price adjustments 
and technological improvements for 
making chlorine without caustic will 
help the industry achieve its aim of 
balanced growth. 





*Marathon Paper, for example, will make 
sodium sulfide in its new mercury cell installa- 
tion at Ontario. Also Mathieson has expanded 
production of sodium chlorite and alkoxides. 
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For Better Wetting 
and Detergency... a 
Outstanding Foam £ SUL FRAMIN*# . 
Stability try {B-CONCENTRATE 
FLAKES & 
POWDEg 


SULFRAMIN* 
AB-40 FLAKES 
& POWDER 


ULTRA’S 


TWO BASIC DETERGENTS 


If you haven’t tried the latest samples of Sulframin 


AB-40 Flakes and Concentrate — send for a free 
sample today. AB-40 has wide application in the 
textile field, and is a superior detergent for use 
in cosmetics, dairy, dishwashing and metal clean- 
ing compounds. It is very low in dust and odor... 
provides thorough wetting...and gives a rich, 
stable foam even at high pH. 
Also available in powder form. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR LATEST 
PRICE QUOTATION AND FREE SAMPLE 








Ultra Chemical Works, Inc. Dept. CW 
ULTRA WA, P.O. Box 2150 


LLSFLL CL, Paterson, N. J. 
W ORKS 


Please send me a sample and latest price quotation of the following: 
Sulframin AB-40 Flakes. AB-40 Powder... 
AB-Concentrate Flakes ......... AB-Concentrate Powder.. 
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In 5 great markets General American offers 
you complete bulk liquid storage terminal facil- 
ities with no capital investment on your part. 


You use modern facilities, pipelines, manifolds, 
blending equipment. 
You have complete privacy. 


All methods of bulk liquid transportation 
available. 


At the Ports of New York and New Orleans 
there is high-speed canning, drumming and 
barrelling equipment—yours to use. 





use General American’s “for lease’’ 


facilities at Chicago 


The Chicago region is a natural center for all 
types of transportation. Last year alone, the 
Chicago industrial area received and shipped a 
total of 46,198,867 tons of water-borne cargo. 


‘ Via tanker alone, 3.9 million lb. of bulk liquids 
are exported every month. Tank cars, too, move 
tremendous quantities of bulk liquids in and out 
of this giant rail center. 
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TANK STORAGE 
TERMINALS 







@ Port of New York (Carteret, N. J.) e Houston 
pee , , ® Port of New Orleans (Goodhope, La.) © Corpus Christi 


® Chicago 


GENERAL AMERICAN TANK STORAGE TERMINALS a. diwision of General American Transportation Corporation 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 


SPECIAL TICS 


x HoLtywoop, where “merely co- 

lossal” is almost opprobrium, con- 
sumption of photographic film and 
processing chemicals is so huge that 
it overshadows the requirements for 
other chemicals. 

But the special requirements of set 
construction and special effects has 
created another sturdy (estimated at 
well above $800,000) and immensely 
varied market for chemicals. 

And right now, movie moguls are 
being apprised of the latest tech- 
niques and products applicable to the 
film city industry. Herbert Meyer, 
chief chemist for the combined stu- 
dios’ Motion Picture Research Coun- 
cil, has recently wound up an 8,000- 
mile, six-week’s swing around the 
country, checking on new angles. 

As Hollywood's talent scout for 
promising chemicals and chemical 
specialties, Meyer has called on some 
200 research and product develop- 
ment men in chemical and allied in- 
dustries. His “discoveries” for the year 
include: 

e New rigid type foamable plasties. 

e Insolubilizers for water-soluble 
film formers. 

e Supported thermoplastic 
materials for heat forming. 

e Chemicals and processes for up- 
grading mechanical characteristics of 
fiberboard. 

e New antistatic agents. 

e New flame-proofing chemicals. 

e Chemicals for preservation of 
natural cut foliage. 

Plenty, and Varied: These just- 
unearthed materials indicate the va- 
riety of the movie industry’s interests, 
quantity and value of which are in- 
dicated by a glance at a partial list 
of one studio’s requirements: varnish, 
paints, enamels—24,000  gal./year; 
casting plaster, 750,000 Ibs./year; al- 


Chemicals on 


cohol, 6,000 gal.; cleaning compounds, 
about 3,000 gal.; calcium chloride so- 
lution (30%), 6,000 gal. One studio’s 
consumption represents but a tenth 
of the total requirements of the in- 
dustry. 

There are two considerations of 
prime importance in set and prop fab- 
rications: only one, or at most very 
few copies of any single item are 
made—eliminating any sort of mass 
production. And few things are made 


sheet 
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HERBERT MEYER, chief chemist for Motion Picture Research Council, 
experiments with tetra-isopropyl titanate for producing fog effects. 


ocation .. . 


to last; many of them are used only 
once, then discarded. These two fac- 
tors underpin utilization of highly un- 
orthodox materials. 

Aside from wood (at least 15 mil- 
lion board ft. of lumber, 25,000 panels 
of plywood, are demanded yearly) 
cast plaster is the number one prod- 
uct for set making. 

Low-cost, simple to handle, it is 
used to duplicate everything from 
marble columns to brick walls. But 


it has drawbacks: the heavy weight 
means high cost for transportation, 
rigging, and supporting structures. 
Brittleness and chalking are other 
nuisances. 

Technicians have tried adding urea- 
formaldehyde resins to the plaster 
slurry to relieve the chalking and 
brittleness. Unless a prohibitively cost- 
ly amount is used, however, only the 
cast surface is improved. 

Plastic Chance: As a result, produc- 
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GOODBYE TO “SUPPLY TROUBLES” 
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plant 
insures 
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immediate 
delivery 







VINOL 


polyvinyl 
aleohol 


Are you a user of Polyvinyl Alcohol? You 
can be sure of an adequate supply—now 
possible through the enlarged facilities of 
The Colton Chemical Company, exclusive 
producers of VINOL Polyvinyl Alcohol. 
Uniformity and high quality of VINOL 
Polyvinyl Alcohol are rigidly controlled. 
You can depend on VINOL. 

VINOL Polyvinyl Alcohol is extensively used in 
the Adhesive, Textile, Paper and Packaging 


Industries. VINOL is non-gelling, white, free- 

flowing, fast-dissolving and uniform. 
SPECIFICATIONS 

VINOL Polyvinyl! Alcohol is available in two 

grades: 


FH-400 FH-500 
(medium grade, (high viscosity, 
fully hydrolyzed) fully hydrolyzed) 


Hydrolysis 98.5—100% 98.5—100% 
Insolubles 

(in water) 1.0% max. 1.0% max. 
Volatiles 5.0% max. 5.0% max. 
Ash 2.0% max. 2.0% max. 
pH 6-8 6-8 
Viscosity 

(4% in water) 20-30 cps 35 - 50 cps 
T Séieiietiin Non-Gel Non-Gel 
Color White White 





For samples and infor- 
mation, write Dept. 934 


THE COLTON CHEMICAL CO. 


H ST. CLEVELAND 14 





SPECIALTIES .... 





BLIZZARD A-BREWING: Foaming agent (lauryl alcohol sulfates) with 
stabilizer (sodium starch glycolate) simulates falling snow; crushed lime- 


stone, ground snow. 


Story begins on page 45 


Mock Snow... 


tion men have turned with fair success 
to other products. 

Plastics offer the most promising 
substitutes. First to be widely em- 
ployed were glass fiber-reinforced 
polyester resins, which can be cast in 
open molds and set and cured at room 








temperature with catalysts and accel- 
erators. But after their first enthusias- 
tic acceptance, high material cost 
prompted most studios to relegate 
polyesters to fabrication of specialty 
items where light weight plus durabil- 
ity was a primary consideration. 


STYROFOAM, in big blocks, is cemented with perchlorethylene to make 
the chunks of “snow” for an avalanche scene. 
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From recent literature 
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Extreme pressure lubricants can 
be made substantially non- 
corrosive to ferrous and non- 
ferrous alloys by incorporating a 
small amount of the triethanol- 
amine salt of the oil-soluble 
petroleum sulfonic acids. 


2-Mercapto-oxazolines can be 
synthesized by reacting a 2-amino 
alcohol, such as monoethanol- 
amine, with carbon disulfide at 
low temperature in the presence 


of iodine. 


Sizing composition, which will 
neither acidify nor polymerize on 
aging, may be formulated using 
an aqueous sizing composition 
comprising casein, an ethanol- 
amine, oleic acid, a defoaming 
agent, a preservative and water. 
The composition is especially 
useful in the processing of re- 
generated cellulose yarn. 





Metal cleaning and rustproofing 
composition capable of removing 
oil and grease coatings, while not 
exposing metal surface to corro- 
sive action or rusting, may be 
compounded using kerosene, 
triethanolamine oleate, cobalt 
naphthenate and water. Upon 
treatment with this composition, 
a protective film is left on the 
metal surface which may be 
flushed away with water or allowed 
to remain before applying paint. 














These developments are abstracted 
from recent publications or U. S. 
patents. They may suggest applica- 
tions of Jefferson Ethanolamines 
in your products or processes. 
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NOW CHROMALOX 


GIVES YOU 


INTENSE 
FAR-INFRARED 


IN PACKAGED MODULAR 
PANELS 


READY to ERECT 
and CONNECT 





Chromalox Electric Radiant Panels generate 
uniformly absorbed far-infrared heat for 
baking, drying, curing and other uses. Tem- 
peratures up to 700° F. are easily selected 
and accurately held with “dialed” controls. 


THESE ADVANTAGES—AND MORE! 
ik Wi _ Ht 
> — > lave Length— absorbed equally fast by 


© Shatter-proe! Seeetnneeting to break or 
contaminate work. 


o@ High | -_ 
Rew Radiatios — more watts per square 


© infinitely Variable Outgut—trom 0% to 100% of 
capacity. 


OVEN BUILDING SIMPLE AS A-B-C 


1’ x 4° and 2’ x 4’ 
pre-engineered pon- 
els quickly assemble 
into ovens of any size. 








Get This 
Bulletin 





| industrial Radiant Heating Division 
EDWIN L. WIEGAND COMPANY 

] 7557 Thomas Bivd., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
| !om interested in Chromalox Radiant Heat for 





oun? 








i : Send me —— CS-605 on Radiont —, 
0 Have your Ch ive contact me, | 
| Ogee C Send me Catalog 50 which shows other Chromalox 1 
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ELECTRIC HEAT 
FOR MODERN INDUSTRY 














SPECIALTIES ..... 


PAINLESS PANE: Window of polystyrene (with 15% dibutyl phthalate as 
plasticizer) shatters easily, leaves dull-edged fragments that won’t hurt hands. 


Story begins on page 45 






And Window Dressing 


Latest investigations are focused 
hopefully on thermoplastic composi- 
tion materials, such as asphalts, petro- 
leum and coal tar resins, waxes and 
various pitches. Their ample availabil- 
ity, low cost and re-useability make 
them attractive; their weak points, 
(e.g., low tensile strength) may be 
improved by new formulations to 
meet at least the minimum require- 
ments for the temporary creations of 
studio work. 

Safe Illusions: Along with problems 
in set manufacture are problems in 
prop construction and _ special-effect 
production. 

“Breakaway” prop windows have 
always been a challenge. They must 
be glass-like in appearance, and must 
shatter like glass, but must break into 
fragments with completely dull edges. 
A highly satisfactory solution to this 
problem was discovered recently in a 
low-polymerized polystyrene-type yes- 
in. Meyer estimates the motion picture 
industry will be using at least 50,000 
Ibs. of this a year. 

Foaming agents are the latest ma- 
terials to compete with traditional 
cornflakes for use as falling snow. Dis- 





covery of effective foam stabilizers has 
brought them to the fore. 

Chemical fogs—as contrasted with 
oil fogs--have been superior in terms 
of density control. They've usually 
been obtained by interaction of amines 
and acids, but titanium tetrachloride, 
and other hydrolyzable compounds 
have also seen use. Corrosive prop- 
erties, however, have limited the 
chemical fogs to occasional outdoor 
use. A promising recent development 
is organic titanates, which decompose 
at elevated temperatures, yielding ti- 
tanium dioxide and alcohols of rela- 
tively low toxicity. 

Many such techniques have been 
worked out by Meyer and the staff at 
the Motion Picture Research Council, 
which was formed in 1947 to keep 
abreast of developments that might 
aid the movie industry. Eight major 
studios swpport the non-profit corpo- 
ration—Columbia, MGM, Paramount, 
Republic, RKO-Radio, 20th Century- 
Fox, Universal, and Warner Brothers. 
They pool technical knowledge and 
share equally in benefits of the Coun- 
cil’s research. 

The MPRC is a coveted trial market 
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NOTES ON 


Ethylene 


The world’s first naphtha 
pyrolysis and purification plant 
for the production of high purity 
ethylene has now been on stream 
in England for well over a year. 
A second is under construction 
in Italy. 


Both were designed by Kellogg. 
The one in England has consis- 
tently produced high yields of 
ethylene with a purity of 99.9%. 
Loss during low temperature frac- 
tionation is less than 3%. 


Of particular interest is the fact 
that the C-3 product made as a 
bottoms stream from the de- 
ethanizer contains 93-97% pro- 
pylene ... indicating the high 
selectivity of the cracking process 
for olefin production. This by- 
product is suitable for chemicals 
production at high efficiency 
without fractionation between 
propylene and propane. 


* KK 


Actually the plant may be operated 
under different conditions to pro- 
duce olefins in varying proportions. 
This has been well demonstrated in 
work done over a number of years 
in Kellogg’s naphtha pyrolysis 
pilot plants. Such flexibility would 
be particularly important to the 
processor whose markets for various 
olefins might change in accent. 


Current interest in naphtha 
pyrolysis as the prime step in 
producing high yields of olefins 
is largely restricted to processors 
abroad. Domestically, heavy gas 
oil will probably become im- 
portant as a charge stock. 
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for West Coast Ammonia Unit 


A special high-pressure gas reforming 
plant will be the feature of a new 
ammonia plant Kellogg is currently 
erecting for a West Coast processor. 

The result of pilot plant studies by 
Kellogg, the reformer section of the 
plant makes use of the fact that natu- 
ral gas is usually available at relatively 
high pressure. Kellogg engineered this 
section to conserve the potential energy 
of the natural gas. Although synthesis 





For further information, technical data, etc., 
relating to chemical or petrochemical proc- 
essing, write 


CHEMICAL 
PROCESS 
DIVISION 


| M.W. KELLOGG 


\ 


PULLMAN 


gaswillstill be furthercompressed before 
it is charged to the converter, the new 
high pressure reformer will save about 
25% to 35% on compressor horsepower. 

The ammonia unit also includes the 
Kellogg reactor, which employs layers 
of catalyst, with an efficient means of 
cooling the gases in between, to closely 
approach ideal point-by-point temper- 
ature control. 


New Iso-Octyl Alcohol 
Plant Progresses 


“~ : ‘ : 
Engineered by Kellogg, this new iso- 
octyl alcohol plant ix scheduled for 
completion this year. The vessels on 
the concrete structure at the right are 
the alcohol, alcohol re-run and alde- 
hyde towers. They comprise only a 
small portion of the complete unit. 
Kellogg is also currently designing 
several different types of alcohol plants 
for other processors. These include units 


for the production of a wide range of 
alcohols. 


ETHYLENE 
PROPYLENE 
BUTYLENE 


TOULENE 
BENZENE 
XYLENE 


E 
PROPANOL 
BUTANOL 
1$0-OCTYL 


CARBON 
MONOXIDE 
HYDROGEN 
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Barium Carbonate 
Barium Oxide 
Barium Peroxide 
Barium Hydrate 


Barium Sulphate 
USP X-Ray 


Blanc Fixe 


Potassium Nitrate, 
Refined 


Pofassium Nitrate, 
Agricultural 


Potassium Carbonate 
Potassium Persulphate 
Ammonium 
Mefavanadate 
Ammonium 
Persulphate 
Sodium Perborate 
Salfcake 
Diamino 
Diphenyl 
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for new products, or for new uses of 
old ones. Its laboratories are filled with 
several thousand samples of new ma- 
terials to be tried out. It—and the 
movie industry generally—can take 
credit for some important marketing 
developments. For example, the mo- 
tion picture industry claims responsi- 
bility for much of the early develop- 
ment work in antistatic compounds. 

Sticker Stickler: Another new prod- 
uct grew out of the search for a wall- 
paper paste that would permit the 
paper to be removed without dam- 
aging the plywood flats used for in- 
teriors. Council researchers tried 
methylcellulose — Dow's Methocel — 
mixed with glycerine and water. It 
worked, with estimated savings to 
the eight supporting studios of $200,- 
000/year. 

Other chemical companies asked 
Meyer why their cellulosic ethers 
weren't used. One, told that its prod- 
uct did not peel so well, got the idea 
of using it as a nonpeeling paste. 





Result: Cellulosic wall paper paste, 
stainless and mold-free, is crowding 
wheat paste for commercial use. 

Needs: Beyond telling movie makers 
how they can profit by recent chem- 
ical developments, Meyer has listed 
needs (with emphasis on low cost) 
of the film industry that chemical pro- 
ducers can meet: 

e Cheap, lightweight 
materials. 

e Low-cost plastic foliage. 

e Nontoxic, nonirritating black and 
colored smokes. 

e Cheap, rigid foams that can be 
cast in open molds. 

e Permanent and portable sound- 
less flooring materials. 

There’s diversity, and there's vol- 
ume, too. Studio economy drives last 
year cut into expenditures, but with 
three-dimensional filming giving the 
industry a shot in the arm, and with 
TV filming on the upswing, the market 
for chemicals looks like it’s in for a 
hypo, too. 


structural 


Cellulosic Challenge 


Never Static: With a heavy stake 
in the coatings business (nearly 75% 
of all furniture finishing is done with 


New, low viscosity (half-second) cel- 
lulose acetate butyrate, set for full- 
scale production in Eastman Chem- 
ical Product’s Kingsport, Tenn., plant 
looms as a competitor for nitrocellu- 
lose and acrylic lacquers. 

Introduced last month at the Cincin- 
nati meeting of the Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Production Club, the new 
cellulosic polymer shows promise in 
both wood and metal lacquers, and 
looks good for peelable coatings, too. 

Eastman says finishes made with 
its new product, which supplements 
its long-used 20-second cellulose ace- 
tate butyrate coating polymer, are 
more resistant to ultraviolet rays and 
water-staining than nitrocellulose 
coats. Further sales points: it is ship- 
ped dry, and finished films are less 
flammable than other types. 

Costwise, the older cellulosics may 
have the edge (dry-basis nitrocellulose 
is 33¢ a lb., the c. a. b. about 54¢). 
But Eastman avers that savings in 
solvent costs pretty well even up the 
finished coat costs, and claims a def- 
inite saving over some acrylic metal 
lacquers. 

Standard spray equipment can be 
used with the typical formulations 
that have been worked out and offered 
to interested firms. Since the c.a.b. 
polymer isn’t compatible with other 
resins to the same extent as the ni- 
trate, Eastman researchers are con- 
tinuing work on compatibility tables. 








METAL SPRAYING: For lacquers, a 
new, “thin” cellulose acetate butyrate. 


cellulosics; all General Motors cars 
plus a number of others are nitrocel- 
lulose painted), other firms in the cel- 
lulosic lacquer trade haven't stood 
still on developments, and this will 
likely spur them on. 

Hot spraying, to apply a heavy film 
in a single pass of the spray gun, has 
been one exploited technique. And a 
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EASTMAN 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


*BETA OXY NAPHT 


We will be pleased to 
send somple quantities of 
EASTMAN BON for your evaluation. 


E astman 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


Sales representative for 
TENNESSEE EASTMAN COMPANY 
division of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 



































Copan: Se 





Eastman quality BON 
levelops fine acetate blacks 


Also highly useful as 


e PIGMENT AND LAKE INTERMEDIATE 
e DYE INTERMEDIATE 











SPECIFICATIONS 


Melting Point 
Assay (Titration) 


CONN 5 s.6 oS ies Siw idekc tikcccdednduse Shunedcdateatohocenes 9.4 
WT AONE Soc 6's Cancccacusdegeungsecedevsskcdudtiaeaes 6.8 











SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn.; New York—260 Madison Ave.; Framingham, Mass.—7 Hollis St.; Cleveland— 
Terminal Tower Bldg.; Chicago—360 N. Michigan Ave.; St. Lovis— Continental Bldg.; Houston— 412 Main St. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San 
Francisco—333 Montgomery St.; Los Angeles—4800 District Blvd.; Portland—520 S. W. Sixth Ave.; Seattle—821 Second Ave. 
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A complete line 


of quality XQ 


Petroleum Solvents 


AMERICAN 
MINERAL SPIRITS 
(OMPANY 


230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
155 E. 44th Street, New York 
8600 S. Garfield Ave., South Gate, Los Angeles 
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WINTHROP-STEARNS 


a 
INOSITOL 


and CHOLINE SALTS 


From One Source 














For full information about these important 
lipotropic agents, fill out coupon below. 








Winthrop-Stearns Inc., Special Chemicals Division 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


Kindly send me literature and prices on Inositol and Choline Salts. 
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SPECIALTIES 


new idea to prevent discoloration of 
blond wood furniture calls for incor- 
poration of a sun-screening agent in 
the lacquer formulation. 

The half-second c.a.b. presented a 
real production challenge to Eastman; 
it looks now like a real challenge to 
other lacquer supply makers. 


Farm and Garden 

Crag Herbicide-1, Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemical Co.’s weedkiller, is now 
being packaged for the gardener. 
The package holds four ounces, is 
said to be enough to give pre-emer- 
gence treatment for 3,000 sq. ft. and 
can be used with some 56 varieties of 
plants. 

e For the farmer rather than the 
gardener is the new plant of Charles 
H. Lilly Co. (Albany, Ore.). The new 
facilities are for storage of 40,000 
gals. of anhydrous ammonia. It is the 
only plant of its sort in the Willamet 
Valley agricultural area. 

e Also in the Pacific Northwest, in 
Yakima, Wash., Central Aircraft, Inc. 
is readying between 55 and 60 Stear- 
man biplanes to spray extensive acre- 
age of Canadian forests. Target: the 
spruce budworm, which is threaten- 
ing Canadian timber. DDT formula- 
tions will be used to treat more than 
a million acres; the job will begin 
May lI. 

e Weedkillers, not bug killers, are 
in the news from Ethyl Corp. That 
firm is boosting production of the 
herbicide 2,4,5-T, which is partic- 
ularly effective against mesquite and 
similar woody plants, including poi- 
son ivy. 

e 
Price of Health: It’s been costing too 
much to stay clean at the Central 
Louisiana Hospital, Pineville, La., 
opines the state’s auditor. He said 
prices paid for liquid soap and pine 
oil disinfectant were much too high. 
The soap was being purchased at 
$2.70/gal., “where 75¢ would have 
been fairer,” and pine oil “was over- 
priced, too”—at $2.40/gal. 

e 


Whitener: Hilton-Davis Chemical Co. 
(Cincinnati Div., Sterling Drug Co.) 
is introducing a new optical whiten- 
ing agent tabbed Hiltamine Arctic 
White N. It is designed for nylon and 
wool, and can be applied from alkaline 
detergent baths as well as soap baths. 


o 

Value: Risdon Mfg. Co. (Naugatuck, 
Conn.) is introducing a new valve 
featuring a flexible metal diaphragm 
and a nylon or teflon valve seat. New 
unit is claimed to permit use of all 
standard propellents, including Freon 
21 and 22, as well as methylene chlo- 
ride. 
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Whether you are manufacturing cleansers or 
water softeners, processing textiles or cheese, 
dispersing clay or treating boiler water, it will pay you 
to investigate the advantages of V-C Sodium 
Phosphates. Their water-softening ability, 
emulsification and dispersion properties and 
free-rinsing quality over a wide range of uses are 
outstanding. Examine the individual characteristics 
of each V-C Sodium Phosphate, outlined 
below, then write for full details. 


V-C DSP reece 


Specifications: Minimum P.O; content is 48.0%; less than 2% 


moisture. The pH of a 1% DSP solution is 9.0. 


Physical Properties: Small white flakes, readily. eetvble giving 
a clear solution. 


Characteristics: Mild alkalinity, emulsifies fats and oils, “de- 
flocculates” or suspends solids, is a good buffer. 


Advantages: Anhydrous DSP contains no water of crystallization 


as does the duohydrate DSP or crystalline (12 HzO) - 


DSP. Very economical, less alkaline than TSP, excellent 
water softener. 


Uses: Boiler water treatment to control caustic embrittlement, 
textile cleaning, manual cleansers, plasticizer in the 


manufacture of processed cheese; and many other uses. . 


V-C TSP wos 


Surpasses requirements of Federal Specification 
O-T-671a and ASTM Specification D538-44. P20; con- 
tent is 18.5%. The pH of a 1% TSP solution is 11.8. 


Physical Properties: Easily soluble white crystals. 


Characteristics: Readily emulsifies fats and oils, softens water, 


“deflocculates” or suspends solids, rinses clear. 


Advantages: Has higher alkalinity than DSP or eisetprasecars 
Good water softener. Economical. 


Uses: For manufacture of cleansers, cleaning compounds, soaps 
and water softeners. Also for metal cleaning, boiler 
water treatment, textile processing, and other uses. 


with water 


V-C STPP {fp 


Specifications: Minimum P:Os content is 57%; less than 1% | 
motenires exelent, eee 
tion is 9.8. 

Physical Properties: Anhydrous 
mesh), soluble in water. 

Characteristics: Mild alkalinity, good sequestering agent, very 

° effective peptizing agent, fairly stable. 

Advantoges Groce, mqeening pewe thn TS Cheaper 

eeo> polyphosphotes except TSPP. 

Uses: Builder for synthetic detergents and soaps, bellr feedwater 
treatment, industrial cleansers, textile paper” 
manufacturing, clay dispersing and many other uses, 


white piecilen: the than tae 


V-C TSPP {s=. 


Specifications: Minimum P:Os content is 53%; less: than 1% 
wine a 
Properties: Anhydrous white powder (finer than 20-- 
- mesh), soluble in water. 

Characteristics: Exceptional water softening emul- 
good buffering and rinsing spetitn coe oui 

Advantages: More stable than other polyphosphates. More eco- 
nomical than organic sequestrants and other polyphos- 
phates. 


’ 


Uses: Builder for synthetic detergents wad soaps, mud Weatnont 


water treatment, textile processing, industrial 
cheese monutacture, sold eater tadude aad cae 


Elemental Phosphorus 
Phosphoric Acids 
Trisodium Phosphate 


Di:.odium Phosphate-Anhydrous 


Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Tripolyphosphate 
Ferrophosphorus CHEMICALS 
Sodium Metasilicate 

Tetraethy! Pyrophosphate 
Alkyl Phosphites 
Other Organic Compounds 

of P 








® 
VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION ¢ Chemicals Division: 401 East Main Street, Richmond 8, Virginia 
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Quicksilver Conquest 


Straight from the land of superlatives 
comes word of still another peerless 
performance. A commercial method 
of making diphenyl mercury is the 
latest offering from the Lone Star 
state. Slashing the price from $100/Ib. 
to $15/lb. is the promise that elevates 
the process from a simple footnote to 
bold headlines. 

Undaunted by the commonly held be- 
lief in the commercial futility of aca- 
demic research, two University of Tex- 
as chemical engineers, Kenneth Kobe 
and Roy McCutchan (now with South- 
west Research Institute), just received 





U. of TEXAS’ KOBE: The only way to 
go is up. 


U.S. Patent 2,628,241, may well get 
more substantial recognition for their 
quicksilver endeavor. For should this 
process mature as expected, declares 
Kobe, it will open many new fields of 
research and development. Though 
most conspicuous, diphenyl mercury 
isn’t the only compound covered in 
the method. Sharing the spotlight: 
ditolyl, dixylyl, dicumyl and dicymyl 
mercury. 

Promising Possibilities: Despite their 
availability, mercury diaryls have 
aroused but little interest—and that 
principally as research curiosities. 
Price is too high, compounding is hard, 
yields are low, separation is difficult. 
Now, with this academic impetus from 
Austin, the compounds could come 
into their own as industrial intermedi- 
ates for making other metal aryls; 
could commercially realize their spe- 
cific properties as germicides, fungi- 
cides, herbicides and insecticides. 


54 





Kobe and McCutchan claim to have 
overcome most of the objections to 
previous processes by putting the op- 
eration on a continuous basis, using 
relatively inexpensive reagents (e.g., 
ammonia sulfide, phenyl mercuric ace- 
tate and ammonia hydroxide), upping 
the yield to 98% and simplifying the 
formulation and separation. 

Process Parade: Formerly, diphenyl 
mercury was synthesized by reacting 
sodium amalgam with phenyl! bromide 
(yields 27% to 47%), or mercuric hal- 
ides with phenyl Grignard reagents 
(yields 44% to 81%; reagents expensive 
and hard to prepare). There are other 
minor methods giving even lower 
yields. 

Today, the small amount of di- 
phenyl mercury required for research 
syntheses is supplied mainly by the 
Maynard method. Originated in 1924, 
this process is based upon the reduc- 
tion of phenyl mercuric acetate by 
sodium stannite solution. Diphenyl 
mercury, metallic mercury, sodium 
stannate and sodium acetate are 
formed. Separating the products is dif- 
ficult because the metallic mercury is 
in a colloidal state. The method is 
slow and cumbersome. While May- 
nard claimed 95.6% yield, Kobe and 
McCutchan could get only 62% yield 
duplicating his synthesis. 

Although the Texans also report an 
improved batch technique,® it is their 
continuous operation that gives great- 
er promise. By using a hydrocarbon 
suspension, Kobe and McCutchan 
raise the yields for their cyclic process, 
simplify the separation. 

As in the batch method, phenyl 
mercuric sulfide is precipitated by 
passing hydrogen sulfide through a 
solution of phenyl mercuric acetate, 
ammonium acetate and ammonium 
hydroxide. After a water washing, 
however, the precipitate is suspended 
in toluene, then heated to boiling. The 
diphenyl mercury, mercuric sulfide, 
water and toluene are separated and 
later recovered. 

The important economy feature of 
this process—in addition to the rela- 
tively inexpensive reagents used and 
high yields—is the easy separation and 
recovery of the mercuric sulfide. 

Prospective Picture: Diphenyl mer- 
cury, along with the other mercury 
diaryls, owes its value as an intermedi- 





* Phenyl mercuric sulfide is precipitated by 
passing hydrogen sulfide through a phenyl 
mercuric acetate, ammonium acetate and am- 
monium hydroxide solution. The precipitate is 
decomposed by heat to diphenyl mercury. Yield 
is 39%. 


ate to its atypical substitutions, ease 
of reaction and high reactivity with 
various elements and compounds. 
Some of the more important metals 
that can be diarylated through aro- 
matic mercuration: aluminum, arsenic, 
bismuth, cadmium, gallium, lithium, 
magnesium, phosphorus, potassium, 
selenium, sodium and zinc. In addi- 
tion, the mercuric compounds react 
with halogens giving corresponding 
ary] halides. 

Whether or not the diaryls’ use as 
industrial intermediates will outweigh 
their value as bacteriostats and bac- 
tericides is a moot question for the 
present. More important right now, as 
Kobe points out, is the need for actual 





SRI’s McCUTCHAN: For a higher yield, 
a simpler process. 


market development. Presently, the 
demand on the diaryls is so limited 
that one major supplier of diphenyl 
mercury, DPI (Distillation Products 
Industry, Rochester, N.Y.) farms out 
production to a near-by college lab- 
oratory. 

Once the scramble for development 
begins, new problems will undoubt- 
edly arise. (Very likely: need for great- 
er solubility.) But a big hurdle has 
been cleared. And starting so close to 
bottum, the only way dipheny] mer- 
cury can go is up. 


Drugs Dig In 
From chemical research flows an end- 
less stream of new products, processes, 
applications and ideas. The accent 
this week is on pharmaceutical devel- 
opment. Fresh out of the nation’s 
laboratories: 

e News from the University of 
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— Last off the Presses 


Send the coupon below today for your 

copy of this complete reference book. 

This newest volume in Cyanamid’s Nitrogen ee ee 

Chemistry Library presents a detailed summary 

of the known physical and chemical properties of 

sodium and potassium ferrocyanides and of hydro- 

ferrocyanic acid, together with known and pro- 
posed applications in many industries. 


cw4 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


INDUSTR'AL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of “The Chemistry of Ferrocyanides.” 


Cyanamid presents this volume in the hope that 
it will be of value to those active in research and 
production in a variety of different fields, as well 
as to scientists in schools and colleges. The prop- 
erties of the alkali ferrocyanides, and derivatives 
easily obtained from them, are of particular inter- 
est in chemical synthesis, separation and purifica- 
tion of commercial chemicals, steel processing, 
mineral dressing, and photography. 


Position. 
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RESEARCH..... 


Southern California offers insight into 
atomic age protection. USC research- 
ers recently demonstrated that methyl 
linoleate acts as a defense against X- 
rays in rats. 

e Word from University of Wash- 
ington workers augurs well for sili- 
cone producers. Silicone oils now look 
like a good bet for dermatological 
preparations. 

Tested for compatibility with 42 
other compounds used in balm bases, 
silicone oils compared favorably with 
the control chemicals in ease of mix- 
ing and stability of the medicated 
ointment. 

Silicone oil liniments proved phar- 
maceutically similar to accepted for- 
mulas, aren’t subject to odors or ran- 
cidity. Their wide viscosity range give 
them an added edge in flow control. 

e Recent reports from workers 
at Wellcome Research Laboratories 
(Tuckahoe, N.Y.) betoken relief for 
America’s eight million victims of high 
blood pressure. The group has just 
come up with a family of ate 
hypertension drugs. 

Most potent of the vasodepressors 
is titled No. 48-80. Prepared by heat- 
ing N-methylhomoanisyl amine with 
Sorunsldaie, it is 8: or to be a 
mixture of dimers, trimers, tetramers 
and some higher polymers. 

Though ine bi Sean in vaso- 
depressant action, the drug is not 
touted as a histamine substitute. 

Meanwhile, two Harvard University 
chemists, Morris Kupchan and C. V. 
Deliwala, have just devised a new 
method of separating hypertension 
drugs from the Veratrum plant. 
Claimed to be shorter and easier than 
the current method, it uses chromato- 
graphic technique instead of counter- 
current distribution, This news could 
prove a boon to those clinically in- 
vestigating the vasodepressant alka- 
loids, germitetrine and neogermitrine. 

And farther south, Georgetown 
University researchers are also doing 
their bit for sufferers of high blood 
pressure. Latest experiments at GU 
show that mono and di-N-substituted 
aminoethy]-2-hydroxymethy]-cis-cyclo- 
hexenes reduce blood pressure in 
dogs. 

e News from A. J. Parker Co. 
(Philadelphia) offers succor to the 
multitude of wheezing asthmatics. 
The firm is investigating phenarsenide 
for its palliative effect in asthma. 

Results of a recent experiment at 
Philadelphia’s St. Agnes Hospital, re- 
ports Dr. Aron Fishman (St. Agnes’ 
allergy chief), look promising. Of 45 
patients treated with phenarsenide, 33 
experienced effective relief from the 
asthmatic seizure. 





From offset printers plagued by mois- 
ture-expanded gaps in multicolor 
forms, to cotton couturiers blighted by 
shrinkable fabrics, the welcome word 
is stability. And stability for cellulose 
fiber products is the Upson Co.’s 
(Lockport, N.Y.) claim for its new 
process. 

Dogged by warped wooden corners, 
Upson, a wallboard manufacturer, 
wanted an answer to the unpredict- 
able expansion and contraction of cel- 
lulose fibers. So in 1945, Upson hired 
researcher Walter Ericks, took on this 
problem of stability. Now ready for 
evaluation, the Upson method in- 
volves treating fibers principally with 
glycol dicarboxylic acid monoesters 
(formerly regarded as undesirable by- 
products of alkyd resin manufacture), 
partial esters of polyhydric alcohols 
and polycarboxylic acids, and poly- 
hydric alcohols and polycarboxylic 
acids themselves. 

Monoesters of the first group con- 
taining 8 to 14 straight chain carbon 
atoms—produced by reaction of gly- 
cols with dicarboxylic acid anhydrides 
—have proved most effective, so far, 
In one fiberboard experiment carried 
out by the company, propylene glycol 
sebacic acid monoester reduced the 
board’s expansion and contraction by 
90% over a 0%-90% relative humidity 
range. Other equally outstanding 
monoesters, says Upson, are triethyl- 
ene glycol adipic acid monoester, 
nonylethylene glycol phthalic acid 


UPSON’S ERICKS: Without water, increased stability. 


No-Warp Wood 






monoester, pentaethylene glycol suc- 
cinic acid monoester and glycerol 
citric acid monoester. 

Upson, however, believes that com- 
pounds from the other groups also have 
their place, is working on a patent 
for a fourth class in order to blanket 
the field of potential cellulose fiber 
applications. (The first three general 
classes have just been patented: U.S. 
2,629,648; 2,629,674 and 2,629,701.) 

Goals Set: Underlying this research 
is one important theoretical goal: to 
find substances with an affinity for 
cellulose equal to or greater than that 
of water. As research director Ericks 
points out, water taken up by cellulose 
(believed to be chemically held by 
the secondary valences of the cellu- 
lose hydroxyl groups) is strongly se- 
cured between parallel walls formed 
by adjoining cellulose chains. As water 
soaks in, it pushes the cellulose walls 
apart, causes the fibers to swell later- 
ally. When water is released, the 
fibers contract; then walls warp. 

Upson found in the course of its 
research that organic compounds with 
a molecular weight under 6,000 and 
with two or more hydroxyl units in 
the molecule had a high affinity for 
cellulose. After narrowing the field to 
the present three (potentially four) 
groups, it believes that it now has the 
chemical stabilizers that can beat 
water to the interstitial gaps in cellu- 
lose fibers. 

A secondary goal in this research 
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A CONSTANTLY IMPROVING LINE 


Specify “National” Carbon and Graphite and “Karbate” Impervious Graphite 
Equipment for Processing, Conveying and Sioring Corrosive Fluids. 


2 
HEAT EXCHANGERS 


Wide variety of standard and custom- 
built models in time-proved designs. 
Shell and tube, concentric and im- 
mersion types available in stock sizes. 
Catalog Sections S-6620, S-6670, 
S-6740, S-6750. 2 


Oy PUMPS 


, The centrifugal pump for handling 
] | Pit@ea corrosive fluids. Rugged, trouble-free 
i. ik (J Le ic design. Handling capacities to 800 


Ta a Bes. vat <a ey G.P.M. Catalog Section S-7200. 


| 
i, be i f PIPE, FITTINGS and VALVES 
; For industry’s toughest fluid convey- 
ing requirements. Easy to install and 
maintain with simple hand tools. 
Catalog Section S-7000. 
o 


BRICK 
Accepted material for lining tanks, 
towers, digesters and other vessels 
containing corrosive chemicals, Cata- 
log Section S-6210. 
6 


CASCADE COOLERS 
New “Karbate” impervious graphite 
coolers feature standardized, sec- 
tional construction... high heat- 
transfer rate . . . low initial cost. 


STEAM JETS 


For heating and agitating corrosive 
solutions by direct injection of steam. 
Catalog Section S-7300. 


e 
TOWERS 


For absorption, fractionation and 
scrubbing. Easily erected from stand- 
ard monoiithic sections and com- 
ponents. Catalog Section S-7350. 


o 
HCL COMBUSTION CHAMBERS 


Versatile, standard equipment for 

hydrogen chloride synthesis. Burns \ NATIONAL GARBON COMPANY 
moist gases. Simple in operation. 

Catalog Section S-7530. 


@ 
HCL ABSORBERS 


Standard and custom-built models to 
meet any hydrochloric acid produc- 


tion requirement. Catalog Section 
S8-7430. 
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SEALPAK 


Laminated BAGS 
The Best Shipping 
Container for Your 

"Problem" Chemicals 


Your choice of burlap or cotton 
on the outside, paper or poly- 
ethylene on the inside—lamin- 
ated together with a continu- 
ous coating of non-penetrable 
adhesive to form a barrier that 
will protect from inside loss or 
change, and outside contami- 
nation or damage. 


Phone, write, 
or wire for full 
information 
about the best 
bag for your 
particular 


NEEDS 
Dept. C.W. 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 
’ Savannah New Orleans Houston 








RESEARCH. ...2e-. 


is simplicity of application—prefer- 
ably by spraying, immersion or mix- 
ing with beater stock (for paper mak- 
ing). Upson now claims to have 
realized this simplicity, at least for 
fairly thin and felted boards. For 
thicker timber, a compromise using 
pressurized vacuum spraying is need- 
ed to achieve the desired penetration. 
A 96% reduction in expansion and con- 
traction is possible, avers the com- 
pany, with only a 20% concentration 
of the stabilizer. 

With a potential expansion of ap- 
plications, Upson may well cross other 
cellulose processing paths previously 
blazed by Cluett-Peabody’s Sanforiz- 
ing, Carbide’s glyoxl, Du Pont'’s crystal 
urea and perhaps others. Now, still 
unsure of its suitability for fabrics, the 
company is ready to license the proc- 
ess. Allied wood-workers will likely 
be the first takers. 

e 
New-Fledged Research Setups: To 
keep the research stream from ebb- 
ing, modern laboratories are continu- 
ally going up while others are expand- 
ing. In this week’s roundup: 

e Expansion is the keynote for 
Jones-Dabney division of Devoe & 
Raynolds Co., Inc. (Louisville, Ky.). 
Contractors just started a $450,000 
addition to present paint lab facilities. 
Function: research on resins, solvents, 
oils and driers used in making paints. 

e Bureau of Mines plans a $750,- 
000 boost for rare earths study. Con- 
tracted for Mar. ’54 completion, the 
Rare and Precious Metals Experiment 
Station is slated for Reno, Nev. Main 
objective: to increase useable mineral 
reserves of the Far West. 

e A transfer of research activities 
is in the wind for Eston division of 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
(Trona, Calif.). Projects and person- 
nel will soon move from Trona to 
Whittier (Calif.) where a lab is a- 
building. 

e And a midsummer move is in the 
offing for Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology’s Armour Research Founda- 
tion. Still within Chicago confines, 
ARF’s future headquarters will free 
present offices for conversion into 
new laboratories needed for increas- 
ing activities. Expected 1953 research 
volume: in excess of $9 million. 

© Multiplicity is the theme for 
American Smelting & Refining Co.’s 
just-dedicated South Plainfield (N.J.) 
site. The structure will house 65 physi- 
cal and chemical metallurgy labora- 
tories. 

e It could be fun, but it’s research, 
too. University of Puerto Rico’s Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station now has 
a spanking new rum studies unit. De- 








signed by Arthur D. Little, Inc. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), the experimental dis- 
tillery marks an additional $0.5 million 
investment in rum improvement by 
the insular government. 

e Largest research outlay noted 
this week comes from AEC for the 
newly opened Argonne Cancer Re- 
search Hospital (Chicago). Cost is 
$4.2 million. It will use all known 
radiation sources for the study of 
cancer, will be operated by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago as part of its can- 
cer research center. 

e Finishing off this latest construc- 
tion flurry is Linde Air Products Co. 
division of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. Linde just started a $350,000 
lab expansion (Tonawanda, N.Y.) to 
keep apace with its rapidly growing 
silicone operation. 


Dynadye Debut: Recently introduced 
by Amalgamated Chemical Corp. 
(Philadelphia), Dynadye V is being 
promoted as a dyeing assistant for the 
processing of Dacron, Orlon and Dynel 
fibers either by themselves or in blends 
with viscose and acetate. It’s a sodium 
salt of a complex phenol, is said to 
give high color fastness. 

* 
Ahead of Schedule: Stepan Chemical 
Co. (Chicago) has finished research 
sooner than expected on use of raw 
materials (other than tallow) for mak- 
ing fatty alcohols. Stepan feels it can, 
and probably will, make batches of 
fatty alcohols from cottonseed, corn, 
linseed and menhaden oils. 

e 
Safe Solvents: Bland odor and low 
toxicity characteristics are the interest- 
sparkers in Monsanto Chemical Co.’s 
(St. Louis) two new high-boiling sol- 
vents, phenylcyclohexane and bicyclo- 
hexyl. Suggested uses, apart from sol- 
vents: compatibilizing and penetrating 
agents. 

e 
Persistent Prevarication: Yale Univer- 
sity (New Haven, Conn.) investigators 
declare “truth serums” are fallible. 
Results of a recent study reveal that 
sodium amytal and sodium pentothal 
(drugs most commonly used in narco- 
analysis) do not always uncover false- 
hoods. In fact, warns the Yale report, 
many individuals continue lying while 
under drug influence. 

. 
Rubber Aid: Du Pont is boosting its 
new elastomer, Hypalon, as the an- 
swer to rubber woes. A chlorosulfo- 
nated polyethylene, Hypalon is said 
to solve many problems of chemical 
deterioration plaguing natural and 
synthetic rubber. 
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All FIVE Advantages 
at No Extra Cost ! 


Get Peak Performance in Your Products with... 


Resistance to Rancidity! Give your products maximum protection against oxi- 
dation and the development of rancidity by using RANCIDITY-RESISTANT Emersol 
Stearic Acids. Their unusual stability, as illustrated by both oxygen absorption 
and peroxide value tests, offers extra quality, extra sales appeal for your products. 


Color and Heat Stability! If your process involves prolonged heating or exposure 
to relatively high temperatures, the excellent color and heat stability of Emersol 
Stearic Acids can reflect in lighter colored products. Also, color darkening during 
storage of finished products is minimized. Since color many times is interpreted 
in terms of purity, this apparent higher quality of your products should mean 
greater sales... higher profits. 


Consistent Composition! Maintain the appearance and performance of your 
products with the controlled composition of Emersol Stearic Acids. This is partic- 
ularly true if you are using a crystalline grade, in which case a small variation 


can result in a major change of the melting point, hardness, shrinkage and texture 
of your product. 


Uniformity! Adherence to very narrow specification limits assures the same per- 
formance, time after time. This is in terms of production performance, formulation 
uniformity, and end-product performance. 


Highest Quality! No matter what grade you use, Emersol Stearic Acids are the 
highest quality available. For your high-quality products, get the best... get 
Emersol 132 Lily Stearic Acid! 


These extras at no extra cost means that you If you do not have a copy of “Emery’s Solid 
get greater value when you buy Emersol Stearic Fatty Acids” or “Rapid Composition Analysis of 
Acids. Check these Stearic Acids in your prod- Commercial Stearic Acids,” mail coupon today! 
ucts. Order a trial plant shipment today! 


= oe aS 2S oS OS GS GS GS Ge a OP ee oe oe oe os ee oe oe 
EMERY INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Dept. 1-4, Carew Tower 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Fatty Acids & Derivatives 


Plastolein Plasticizers 
Twitchell Oils, Emulsifiers 


Please send me (© Solid Fatty Acid Booklet 


© Rapid Composition Analys fc ] 
Stearic a ysis o ommercia 


Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
EXPORT: 5035 RCA Bidg., New York 20, New York 


New York © Philadelphia ¢ Lowell, Mass. ¢ Chicago * San Francisco 
Schibley & Ossmann, Inc., Cleveland ¢ Ecclestone Chemical Co., Detroit 


Warehouse stocks also in St. Louis, Buffalo, Baltimore and Los Angeles 


Zone... . State. 
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the instantaneous 











fire detector... 


Here for the first time is a detector that 
sees’ flame instantly, and gives warning 
without waiting for smoke or rising heat. 
For Fireye, with its completely self-super- 
vising electric-eye principle reacts with 
the speed of light, automatically, infallibly. 

The importance of those first, few vital 
seconds—the period where delay can be 
costly and tragic — establishes the impor- 
tance of Fireye, the fastest-known flame- 
detection system. 

10,000 square feet protected with a 
single system of six eyes! Each eye scans 
a full hemisphere and protects an entire 
40 x 40 foot room or area. Multiple sys- 
tems provide complete coverage of any 
size areas. 

Alarms or any extinguishing systems may 
be operated by Fireye detectors. 

@ Chosen for the Atomic Energy Plant in 
Savannah River, Georgia — chosen in- 
creasingly by others for important critical 
locations — you'll find Fireye Systems 
becoming the preferred fire detectors 
wherever equipment, materials or proc- 


esses represent a high concentration of 
value in a hazardous area. 


Are you sure of your fire protection? 
With Fireye you really know! 
Fireye is its own policeman—automatically 
supervising every electronic component 
part— automatically and continuously re- 
porting on the job by the constant flashing 
of a pulse light on the control panel — 
automatically discriminating against other 

light. 

A failure in any part of the system is 
indicated immediately by the trouble light 
and an audible trouble signal ...so with 
Fireye you know your fire detection system 
is on the job—not just on the premises! 





On 


let Us Demonstrate 
in Your Office! 


Take only 20 minutes of your time, 
and let us convince you that Fireye 
is the fastest and most remarkable 


flame detection system today! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


RASS RRRRRKRRRRRU ERA ERE RRSP RRR RRR RETR NEN eee 


FIREYE CORPORATION, Dept. C-4 
720 Beacon Street, Boston 15, Mass. 


Please supply me, without —~ all the facts about Fireye Protection 


Systems, as follows: (Check one 
DEMONSTRATION [J 


LITERATURE (] 


Name. 


{Title) 
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This newest non-ionic TRITON combines severd 


important properties. Of first interest to formulatorsy 
is its ability to do an excellent cleaning job without® 


the handicap of excessive foaming. 
Other important qualities of TRITON X-114 are: 


1. Detergency on hard surfaces (china, silverware, steel 
and other metals) and on fabrics (home laundries) 
as outstanding as that of Triton X-100. 


Rapid wetting and good rinsing. 
Ease with which it can be “built” on alkalies. 


m Ww ho 


Compatibility with non-ionic, anionic and cationic sur- 
face active agents, and stability over a wide pH range. 


The high detergency—low foam qualities of Trrron X-114 
make it of particular interest in formulating compounds 
for mechanical dish washing, automatic home laundering, 
janitorial work and metal cleaning. In fact, Trrron X-114 
should be tried in all those operations requiring high 
detergency and controlled foam. 


Write us for more information about Triton X-114 and 
for free experimental samples. 
















CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 














ROHM ¢ HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 








TRITON is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 
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CONSULTANT PFEIFFENBERGER: Harnessing energy for higher throughput. 


Trio of Towers 


If good things still come in three’s 
the latest developments in fractionat- 
ing columns—Koch Engineering Co.'s 
horizontal Kascade trays and Shell 
Development’s Turbogrid trays—can 
bank on a solid future; for they are 
now joined by a third—a European 
contact plate just introduced in this 
country by Charles Pfeiffenberger, a 
private consultant.* 

Like the other two, the most recent 
twist in tower plates can trace its 
lineage more directly to the sieve- 
(or perforated-) plate than to the 
bubble cap. 


With a Difference: But actually, 
each is a distinct departure in design 
in its own right and the three are simi- 
lar more because they can’t be classi- 
fied as bubble caps than by any other 
norm. Pfeiffenberger’s plate—which is 
called the Kittel contact plate—(after 
its Austrian inventor, Walter Kittel) is 
nothing more than a piece of metal 
perforated by expanded metal fabri- 
cating techniques. 

To understand the expanded metal 
plate, you have to visualize a triangu- 
lar piece of metal (a section of which 
is shown in the client’s hands in 


*Since 1923. After gettin wg Ph.D. from 
Heidelberg, he worked for Farben as an 
engineer Te a few years. He ‘started in this 
country as a specialist in dyestuffs and inter- 
mediates, now has his own consulting business 
in Hollis, N.Y. 
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the picture) containing many small 
parallel slits. One lip of each slit is 
pushed downward, the other upward. 
The result is a piece of metal full of 
many vertically inclined, rhombic 
openings. Several of these triangles 
are joined to form a circular contact 
plate. 

To any vapor passing through the 
opening then, there is imparted a hor- 
izontal—as well as vertical—motion. 
And by varying the positions of the 
triangles that make up the plate, it’s 
possible to get any one of several 
patterns of motion. 

But the most popular arrangement 
in Europe is to build the plates in 
sets of two. On the upper plate, open- 
ings are placed so that the vapor 
(hence the liquid) moves in a circu- 
lar fashion to the outer rim. It drops 
to the lower plate where the motion is 
reversed and the liquid moves toward 
the center before dropping to the next 
set of plates. 

Thus, reasons  Pfeiffenberger, 
chances of “dead zones” are reduced. 
He adds that it is simply a case “of 
harnessing the kinetic energy of the 
rising vapor to get a more intimate 
contact between the liquid and vapor 
phases.” 

Pfeiffenberger claims that the net 
result of the new plates is to give a 
higher rate of throughput and a cor- 
responding reduction in investment. 
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fromm thi EMULSOL [u/- 


A thought or two about things new 
and interesting in the field of 
surface-active chemistry . . . 


won't beset the fellow who 
formulates his bubble bath 
—— with EMCOL 4150. 
hether he appeals to ladies 
of luxury or small fry, he'll 
’ be able to boast the spongi- 
’ est, most voluminous, long- 
est-lived bubbles ever bot- 
~tled. And among its added 
attributes, the lack of skin 
irritation, the elimination of 
bathtub ‘ring’ and the 
absence of powders are not 
to be sneezed at. 


badlads ins 

mmodiorw druss(ng 

a newly developed, oe wae 
rich-bodied ok dressing 
base that oamnane any 
weather and takes to travel 
like a diplomat . . . EMUL- 
SOL-MAIZE is the com- 
plete starch for uniform, 
stable and better salad dress- 
ings. Important,too . . . it’s 
formulated for today's 's con- 
sumer taste. 


Manganese flotation re- 
agents such as EMCOL 4150 
or EMCOL X-25 that make 
mines more money. The 
latter is recovering remark- 
ably high yields of Tungsten, 

\] Chrome, Copper, Beryllium, 
and other metals from Flin 
Flon to Timbuctu. 


YOUR PROBLEM IS NEXT... 
If you've a production headache that 
might respond to the proper surfactant, 
sit down and give us the details on your 
letterhead. We may hove the answer 
sitting “in stock”. . . or perhaps we'll 
be able to invent it for you. Write 
Department CW. 


mn 
THE EMULSOL 
CORPORATION 


59 E. Madison - 


Chicago 3, Ill. 














Douglas Fir, 


Nature’s answer 
to safer... 
economical 

chemical packaging 
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NORCO BARRELS... for a first 
rate job with lower cost to you — 
For shipping or storing your hard-to- 
hold chemicals, liquids or foods— 
NORCO Douglas Fir Barrels and Kegs 
are tops. For years Douglas Fir 
Barrels and Kegs, built by NORCO, 
have proven better for handling prod- 
ucts such as Phosphoric Acid, Acetic 
Acid, Sodium Acetate and Oxalic Acid 
Solutions, to name but a few. 


Douglas Fir is tight grained, non- 
porous, with a minimum of shrinkage 
and swelling. Tough and durable— 
yet light with low tare weight. In- 
expensive . . . no deposit problem—good 
resale value. In 5-10-15-30-50 gal. 
sizes . . . NORCO Barrels and Kegs 
are always new . . . specifically lined 
for your product . . . available in I.C.C. 
specifications. 


Let NORCO reduce your packaging costs 
... call or write today. 


NORTHERN COOPERAGE CO. 
Division of The Greif Bros. Cooperage Corp. 
Concord & E. Page, St. Paul 7, Minn. 
Riverview 4900 
Largest variety of wooden barrels and kegs in America 
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PRODUCTION..... 


He avers that bubble cap towers that 
have been converted to the Kittel sys- 
tem have shown capacity boosts rang- 
ing between 30 and 50%. He adds that 
the Kittel towers are simple to put to- 
gether, easier to maintain than a com- 
parable bubble cap tower. 

They will, however, require indi- 
vidual engineering for each applica- 
tion. His original plan was to license 
to American firms who would be will- 
ing to build them, but he now intends 
to import the towers complete from 
the manufacturer (Stahle Apparate & 
Geraete Bau Co., Mannheim, Ger- 
many. ) 

Besides the obvious applications in 
distillation, Pfeiffenberger hopes to 
sell units for gas scrubbing and purifi- 
cation and for all types of cooling 
operations. 

Slotted for Savings: Shell’s Turbo- 
grid trays are also designed to give 
higher capacities. In fact, says Shell, 
they allow 20-100% more throughput 
than a_ well-designed bubble cap 
tower. 

In this case, however, the tray is 
merely a flat grating over the entire 
cross-section of the column. Openings 
in the grating take the form of paral- 
lel slots. 

The Turbogrid trays have lower ef- 
ficiencies than a bubble cap. But the 
increased capacity means that more 
trays can be installed for a given tower 
height and the over-all effect is an 
efficiency per foot of column height 
that’s about the same. In addition, the 
towers are said to be cheaper to in- 
stall and maintain. 

One possible disadvantage of the 
Turbogrid tower is that the holdup 
time for liquid is small. That would 
mean that a chemical reaction, for in- 
stance, would not go to completion. 
Also, it gives the tower a minimum 
throughput and it would not have the 
bubble cap tower's flexibility. 

Horizontal Design: The Koch hori- 
zontal Kascade tray was introduced 
early in 1951 (CW, Feb. 17,’51). The 
tray is made up of a well, a series 
of solid metal strips curved in the 
same direction and a series of verti- 
cal screens set above the curved sec- 
tions. Liquid drops from the well onto 
the plate. There it meets the vapor 
rising through the curved strips and 
is thrown against the screens, which 
serve as a contacting medium and as 
a means of separating the liquid from 
the vapor. 

The Kascade tray is designed for 
high vapor and moderate to low li- 
quid loads. One big feature is the 
pressure drop, which can be as low 
as 1 mm. per tray. Another is the 
maintenance costs, which could run 





50-75% that of a comparable square 
footage of bubble cap trays. 


Piped Coal 


“Transmission of coal by pipeline can 
be developed economically.” So said 
George Love, president of Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co., in a letter to 
stockholders last week. 

The coal-via-pipeline has been one of 
the most widely discussed facets of the 
firm’s many-faceted research program 
on coal. But aside from a brief men- 
tion of the project two years ago (CW, 
Mar. 10, ’51), officals of the company 
have steadfastly refused to discuss it. 
Since then, however, PCC has ap- 
proached at least two big utilities—as 
customers for the piped coal—and both 
have evinced interest in it. 

“The pipeline product,” says Love, 
“js essentially coal in a new form and 
we are now proceeding to develop the 
commercial aspects of providing sales 
outlets for it.” The reason for his op- 
timism is the successful completion of 
eight months’ operation of a pilot pipe- 
line near Cadiz, O. 

The pilot runs were made on a 
12-in. pipeline, about 17,000 ft. long 
and costing $550,000. Here’s how it 
worked: coal was first washed and 
crushed to a fine size, then mixed with 
water to form a slurry. The slurry was 
fed into the line and moved by pumps 
specially designed for the purpose. In- 
struments along the line provided en- 
gineering data required for a full-scale 
operation. 

The idea, of course, is to eliminate 
freight rates in moving the coal. Pre- 
sumably the product would, after dry- 
ing, make an ideal feed stock for coal- 
fired generators. It would also fit in 
nicely with an endeavor like Car- 
bide and Carbon’s coal hydrogenation 
(CW, May 17, ’52) or PCC’s pro- 
posed coal carbonization. 


Measuring Up 


A compound of aluminum and anti- 
mony is the latest candidate for semi- 
conductor honors, says A. E. Middle- 
ton of Batelle Memorial Institute. He 
reports it has been used in the labora- 
tory to make rectifiers, says its use in 
transistors—as a substitute for ger- 
manium—is a “distinct possibility.” 
He cites costs of aluminum and anti- 
mony, at 50¢/lb., as a decided ad- 
vantage for the compound. (Germani- 
um sells for approximately $350 a Ib.) 
At the same time he points out that 
the costs of the raw materials are but 
a fraction of the total costs for either 
a transistor or a rectifier. 
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Automatic Quality Control is a never-ending, day-by-day procedure which guards the consistent quality of Hercules P. E. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL ASSURES HIGH QUALITY P. E. 


One Uniform Grade Produces 
Uniform Alkyd Resins 


This fully automatic plant produces a regular “‘tech- 
nical” grade of pentaerythritol that is virtually 
“chemically pure.’ Temperatures, pressures, and 
flow of reactants are automatically regulated, and 
the operator has instant control over reaction rates 
at every stage of the process. 

This means that paint manufacturers and others 
who use Hercules P. E. can be sure of the utmost in 
uniformity from batch to batch. Its resin-making 
properties are always the same. Haze-producing 
bodies are scrupulously eliminated. Reactant be- 
havior, in any given formula, is a constant depend- 
able quantity. 

More and more, manufacturers are standardizing 
on Hercules P. E. to take the guesswork out of their 
resin production. Write for particulars. 


Synthetics Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
992 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 
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Production is backed by constant application of statistical 
quality control and frequent laboratory-scale preparation of 
typical alkyd resins. 


: 1 i es 
Hercules P. E.—uniform, free-flowing—is packed in easy-to- 
handle 50-Ib. bags. Each bears lot number tying it into overall 


quality-control program. Gcs3-2 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical raw materials 





B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


GEON polyvinyl materials ¢ HYCAR American rubber @ GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 


News about 


Properties of (5004-rite 


Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


acrylic acid 


(GLACIAL) 


Because Good-rite Acrylic Acid is “dry” (less 
than 2% moisture) it can be used as a monomer 
in organic solvent systems. In addition it can be 
used in emulsion or aqueous solution polymeri- 
zations. 


The anhydrous condition facilitates the modifica- 
tion of polyester resins and addition reactions 
with the double bond. It can be esterified directly 
with any higher alcohol or polyhydric com- 
pound to make acrylic esters without ester in- 
terchange. 


easy to handle 


Good-rite Acrylic Acid (Glacial) is available 
stabilized with methylene blue. The stabilizer 
is easily removed by adsorbtion on clays or by 
simple distillation. Fractionation is not necessary. 


It freezes at 12°C and can be shipped and stored 
unstabilized under refrigeration. 


A wide range of uses for Good-rite Glacial Acry- 
lic Acid is indicated in the plastics industry as a 
monomer or in the chemical industry as an inter- 
mediate. Purity is 96% minimum. 


Now available in production quantities. For 
prices and experimental samples, write Dept. 
E-4, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


A DIVISION OF THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


HARMON colors 
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Cleaning Up 


This week may be the start of spring 
housecleaning for millions of house- 
wives. But you can’t prove it by 
Lederle Laboratories’ William Whit- 
ten. For him, master housekeeper of 
the firm’s Pearl River plant, every 
week is clean-up week. 

The housewife’s job, moreover, 
pales by comparison with Whitten’s. 
He answers to the official title of as- 


HIGH-PRESSURE steam and detergent sprayers . . 
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... eyes a trash pile that will soon be removed. 


the Plant 


sistant plant manager in charge of 
housekeeping. That means he looks 
after a “house” that consists of 150 
buildings and approximately 4,000 
employees. 

With his six-man team, he tours 
the plant looking for corroded pieces 
of equipment, unsightly trash piles, 
broken and leaky valves. Four “area 
men” patrol assigned sections of the 
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. .. are used to scour poultry house and brooders. 
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reaction is reliable 
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standard equipment, 
standard techniques are used 


reaction usually goes at 


room temperature 


generally high yields 


generally no side reactions 


reduction goes all the way 
to the primary alcohol 


LAH is also known for its reductions in a Lroad range of 
functional groups to amines, azo compounds, thioethers and thiols, 
and its rapid, smooth reactions at normal room temperatures and 


atmospheric pressures. 


For further data on LAH 
applicable to your use, please write 


22 CONGRESS STREET @ 


BEVERLY @ MASS. 











Technological 


Progress 


* Technological progress and growth of the 
chemical industries continue to be swift, steady, 
and expensive. Money has to come first—before re- 
search, before engineering, before production and 
marketing. Financing is a cornerstone of chemical 
growth. 


¢ A leading bank to business, Guaranty Trust 
Company includes among its customers important 
chemical companies and many other major cor- 
porations. Prompt, efficient banking service and an 
earnest desire to be helpful make the officers of this 
Company the right people to consult on financial 
needs of the chemical industry. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds $380,000,000 


140 Broadway, New York 15 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
New York 36 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
New York 21 


Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 
New York 20 


London Paris 
32 Lombard St., E.C. 3 4 Place de la Concorde 
Bush House, W.C. 2 


Brussels 
27 Avenue des Arts 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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FLOOR SEALING helps maintain sterile 
conditions in filling operations. 


plant every working day, make month- 
ly inspection reports. 

But Whitten figures that in the final 
analysis it’s the individual worker's 
pride that contributes most to a tidy 
plant. With that in mind, he has es- 
tablished a point rating system for 
each work area. 

For a Purpose: The aim of the 
housekeeping program is not strictly 
to maintain appearances, of course. 
Every plant manager prides himself 
on his ability to “keep a good house.” 
He knows it makes for safer, more 
efficient production. 

In a complex operation like Led- 
erle’s, however, keeping the area clean 
is a full-time job. Recently, in fact, 
30 large manufacturing companies 
teamed up to form the Industrial Sani- 
tation Management Assn. Fittingly 
enough, they elected Whitten first 
president. 


EQUIPMENT... . 


Getting Bigger: The Pfaudler Co. 
(Rochester, N.Y.) recently augmented 
its line of glassed steel reactors with 
new models in increasing capacities. 
Along with its standard 200 gal. to 
2,000 gal. sizes, Pfaudler in now offer- 
ing series R96 and R108 with 3,000, 
3,500, 4,000 and 5,000 gal. capacities. 
@ 


Push-button Blaster: American Wheel- 
abrator & Equipment Corp. (Misha- 
waka, Ind.) just added a new push- 
button model to its line of wet blast- 
ing machines. Designed to clean and 
finish small pieces, the model 30 
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NEW PATTERNS FOR PROFIT 
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Will You Share in the Profits 
of “Sell-on-Sight” Garden Furniture? 


These Joseph Tanaka designs of 
“garden furniture with a differ- 
ence” are typical of the unique new 
lines which can be produced with 
polyester glass-fiber laminates. 


The entire lounging chair is 
molded as a single contoured sheet 
of uniform thickness. The table top 
is made the same way and has 
pivoted steel support rods whicl. 
fold together when not in use. The 
wheelbarrow, too, is compact, light 
and strong. . . easily handled by 
all members of the family. Notice 
the planter . . . it’s light, perma- 
nently colored, strong . . . and 
nests for easy shipment. 


With polyester resins based on 
Monsanto's STYRENE MONOMER, 


rigid, durable pieces like these 
can be molded in one operation 
from mats of glass fibers. The fin- 
ished products are weatherproof, 
alcohol proof, stain resistant and 
sturdy. No need to “‘paint’’... 
color can be molded-in! Estab- 
lished fabricators, experts in lami- 
nation, can produce custom-made 
sections or entire pieces of furni- 
ture...just as they now make 
products for electrical appliance 
producers, bakeries, sporting goods 
manufacturers and a variety of 
other fields. 


For details on how these unique 
materials can set new patterns 


for profit in your business, write 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Texas Division, Texas City, Texas. 


Monsanto is a basic supplier of 
STYRENE MONOMER, MALEIC and 
PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE, and other 
materials used in the manufac- 
ture of polyester resins for low- 
pressure molding, alkyds and a 
wide variety of copolymers. Ask us 
to help you. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 






PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY ... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 











PLASTICI 


CHEMICAL 
SPECIALTIES 


ZERS 


Cellulose, Vinyls, 
Rubber, Resins 


SOFTENERS 


Leather, 


Rubber, 


Textile, Paper 
EMULSIFIERS 


Cosmetics, Foods, 
Pharmaceuticals, 
Petroleum, Agriculture 
Insecticides 











TORAGE with 


PELAMAY!Polyethylene! 


PELAMAY Polyethylene packaging-aids pre- 
vent leakage and deterioration in transit, save 
handling time and protect opened containers 
from exposure. 


They are tough, waterproof, light- 
weight, non-toxic, odorless, tasteless 
and re-usable. Do not rust, corrode, or 
shatter. Resistant to oils, alcohol, 
chemicals and solvents at normal 
temperatures, 


Pelamay products are made by THERMAL IM- 
PULSE BAR SEAL — not merely heat sealed 
—— to create the strongest possible bond. Made 
of VIRGIN material from leading manufactur- 
ers. No reprocessed film used! 


LINERS— Polyethyl 
falas wae Ne — 7 ene liners and bags for 


COVERS — Tough, transparent barrel 
’ nd dru 
covers of Vinyl with Elastic — cunetiog i 
drum lids and wooden barrelheads. 5 to 75 


Gy) 


FREE CONSULTATION! 


Write Dept. C4 or Call for 
NEW, LOW PRICES 


PELAMAY 


PRODUCTS 





112 Fourth Ave.,N.Y.3, N.Y. GR 7-8468 


70 








A copy of this quick-read- 
ing, 8-page booklet is yours 
for the asking. It contains 
many facts on the benefits 


derived from your business 
paper and tips on how to 
read more profitably. Write 
for the ‘WHY and HOW 
booklet.” 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Room 2710, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Liquamatte works with a water sus- 
pension of fine mesh abrasives, pro- 
pels the abrasives by compressed air. 


e 
Versatile Pump: Philadelphia Pump 
and Machinery (Wynnewood, Pa.) 
lays claim to a proportioning pump 
that incorporates several new design 
features including: construction that 
permits removal of all moving parts 
through the cross-head without break- 
ing piping connections; a packing 
gland open at both ends to simplify 
replacement of packing; a grease lan- 
tern ring that can be easily changed 
to a water seal for handling suspended 
solids or corrosive materials. 
eo 

Boost for Zirconium: Fabrication of 
zirconium on a full scale in 1953 was 
predicted by Westinghouse Scientists 
R. B. Gordon and W. J. Hurford of 
the company’s Atomic Power Div. at 
the American Society for Metals meet- 
ing in Los Angeles last week. They 
reported that the Bureau of Mines be- 
gan production of the first commercial 
size ingots and started experimental 
fabrication in commercial facilities 
last year. 


e 
. .. And for Copper: Also at the Los 
Angeles meeting of the ASM came 
word of a new copper-base alloy that 
could prove valuable in electrical 
equipment and instruments where 
high-strength springs are required. 
J. H. Jackson, speaking for his asso- 
ciates at Battelle Memorial Institute 
(Columbus, O.), described the alloy 
that was developed as a possible re- 
placement for beryllium-copper alloys 
for some applications. The alloy con- 
sists of copper, nickel, silicon and alu- 
minum, is not as good as copper-beryl- 
lium so far as electrical conductivity 
and strength are concerned, but is ex- 
pected to be cheaper if mass-produced. 

* 


High-Pressure Manometer: Fischer & 
Porter Co. (Hatboro, Pa.) is introduc- 
ing a U-tube mercury manometer ca- 
pable of routine operations at pres- 
sures up to 5,000 psi. Advantages 
claimed for it: elimination of problems 
of pressure-tight bearings, lubricants 
and leakage of fluids; possibility of use 
with corrosive fluids, no loss of mer- 
cury; temperature compensation to as- 
sure accuracy under varying ambient 
conditions. 
2 

Current Switch: Heating a 7,700-lb. 
aluminum ingot to working tempera- 
tures of 750 F. takes about 12 hours 
by conventional methods. But Alcoa 
(Pittsburgh) recently succeeded in 
doing it in 15 minutes—by using ordi- 
nary household electric power. 
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Installation of Stokes Rotary Vacuum Dryers 
used by Metals Disintegrating Co., Berke- 
ley, California, for drying of aluminum 
powder. Highly oxidizable materials can be 
hondied without any danger of combustion 


or explosion when processed in vacuum. 


Operator removes boxes of tubular paper co- 
pacitors from Stokes Vacuum Impregnator at 
Pyramid Electric Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Capacitors have been impregnated with mineral 


Operator transfers evacuated retort from 
heating to cooling station of Stokes Vacuum 


Annealing Furnace, built for processing, 
OFF > Snptove: stanitity Gud jengmnen servrce [ihe annealing and other heat treatment of 


titanium, zirconium, hafnium and copper. 


There is no romancing about Vacuum at Stokes! 


Vacuum processing starts with a vacuum-tight system and 
pumps to exhaust the air. 


These are simple truths, the significance of which is never forgotten 
among men who have worked for many years in vacuum engineering. 


Stokes men have many years of engineering experience, 
shop experience, operating experience in the design, construction 
and installation of vacuum processing systems. 


But the absence of romancing in Stokes’ thinking implies no want of 
imagination! Indeed, the practical application of vacuum processing — 
which gives us blood plasma, the “wonder drugs”, costume jewelry, 
diesel locomotive motors, radio and electronic communication— 

had much of its inception in Stokes laboratories; takes practical shape 
in Stokes vacuum processing equipment for industry. 


Stokes is FIRST in Vacuum .. . in great and small industrial plants, 
in schools, hospitals, and laboratories throughout the world. 


Operator loads shell-frozen human blood plasma c 
suid cae of the. Stokaa devine: chembnns of he F. J. Stokes MAcHINE CoMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 20, Pa. 


lyophilizing plant at the Sharp & Dohme, Inc. 
biological laboratories, Glenolden, Pennsylvania. 


STOKES | 


STOKES MAKES: High Vacuum Equipment, Vacuum Pumps and Gages / Industrial Tabletting, Powder Metal and Plastics Molding Presses / Pharmaceutical Equipment 
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for Express Tank-Truck Deliveries of 
AROMATIC SOLVENTS! 






Save time! Save handling cost! Get 


fast deliveries Of BENZOL TOLUOL XYLOL HI-FLASH SOLVENTS 
when you need them! 





Barrett distribution points in 11 key industrial areas assure 
prompt, dependable deliveries of high quality aromatic 
solvents. Take advantage of this speedy, flexible service. 
Call the Barrett office nearest your plant! 


New York......... Whitehall 4-0800 t Los Angeles 


ewew neon Mutual 7948 
Detroit...........Vinewood 2-2500 eS See Lockhart 6510 
Philadeiphia...... Jefferson 3-3000 indianapolis......... Garfield 2076 
Chicago ............ Bishop 7-4300 Newark............ Mitchell 2-0960 
Boston............. Malden 2-7460 FD kes cundecesaive Regent 3750 
Cleveland........... Cherry 1-5943 


BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


THi-Flash Solvent not available at this station 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 
CW Price Index—Basis: Weekly Prices of Sixteen Selected Chemicals 


MARKET LETTER 


Although a comparatively mild winter put the chill on methanol 
consumption in antifreezes, most synthetic producers aren’t as upset 
as they might be. Soothing factors: heavy formaldehyde production has 
blotted up considerable quantities; stepped-up demand of the armed forces 
has—and will—siphon off another goodly amount (as an admixture in avia- 
tion fuels) ; calls from methacrylate makers have been fairly steady and 
will probably remain so. 

Natural methanol demand, too, is breezing along at a good clip. 
And the reason is tied in with continuing high production of alcohol for 
which virtually all natural methanol output is gobbled up as a denaturant. 

Price-wise, however, observers see no change in schedules—at 
least not during the next two months. 














Big news in the paint industry last week was the Navy’s decision 
to step around to the front of the paint market counter—from manu- 
facturer to buyer of varnishes, enamels and standard-type paints. 

All paint production operations will be shut down—except for 
hush-hush formulas—at the government’s two continent-divided plants 
at Mare Island, Calif., and Norfolk, Va. 

Said the National Security Industrial Assn., which recommended 
the action: besides being economically unsatisfactory, the Navy’s paint- 
making installations are both on the coasts and it would take only two 
bombs to wipe out the sea arm’s paint sources. 











The strong cord of military need continues to tie up big chunks 
of many chemical items, leaving civilian consumers limping along on pro- 
ducers’ allotments. Prime example: toluol—both coaltar and petroleum 
material—tight for some months, is now being labeled critical in a few 
sections of the country. 

The heavy pressure on the over-all toluol market, of course, comes 
from the nation’s T.N.T. and aviation gas programs. And there’s no prom- 
ised easing of the situation in sight. 








On the other hand naphthalene makers would welcome some buy- 
ing pressure. Domestic crude demand has slowed down to a snail’s pace 
with only contract customers dipping into the ample supply. 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
CHEMICAL WEEK Output Index (1947—100) . ate nye 127.0 126.7 124.9 
CHEMICAL WEEK Wholesale Price Index (1947—=100) ......... 104.1 103.9 103.8 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily average, 1,000 tons) ............ 1,353.0 1,410.0 1,587.0 
Steel Ingot Production (1,000 tons) ............. 2,273.0 (est. ) 2,324.0 (act.) 

Stock Price Index of 14 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp. ) 260.0 261.3 232.9 

MONTHLY INDICATORS—Wholesale Prices 

(Index 1947-1949—100) Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
All Commodities (Other than Farm and Foods) 4 109.6 109.9 114.3 
Chemicals and Allied Products ...... pea. a 103.6 103.6 106.7 
industrial Chemicals 113.1 112.8 118.1 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals ace Treats 91.4 91.5 94.8 
IND 2.5. i ses 4 hv oc pis 0. v0 db a eh a be ae 112.7 112.9 109.4 
ee SR oe RET eee once aa -6o: 5 eee ewe ares ta sine kee ne 52.7 53.5 56.8 





Import prices are being shaved (current quotes 3¢-314¢/lb.), but 
even the razor-wielders despair of price-cutting as a panacea for the slow- 
ness in the over-all market. 

There’s a ray of hope, though, for refined naphthalene. The up- 
coming moth control season should boost demand for this material as well 
as for paradichlorobenzol. 








New sulfur price tags were written late last week by the No. 1 
U. S. producer, Texas Gulf Sulphur. Clamped to price levels under other 
producers prior to decontrol, the big outfit literally leap-frogs over No. 2 
Freeport Sulphur’s domestic schedules. 

Here are the new prices as posted by the two top concerns: f.o.b., 
at the mine, per ton, $26.50 by Texas Gulf, as against Freeport’s $25.50; 
aboard ship at Galveston, an even $28/ton for Texas Gulf material, vs. 
Freeport’s $27.50. 

In the export market, however, the latter’s recent $4/ton hike 
(to $30.50, f.0.b. port) tops T. G.’s heretofore unpublished $28/ton price. 











Ammonium nitrate producers, resellers and consumers all agree 
the ag chemical is tighter than the shell on a pecan. One maker tells 
CW it’s an almost “intolerable situation,” with area distributors chalking 
up long lists of clamoring customers. 

Hint of the paucity lies in jobbers’ near $100/ton quote—if and 
when available. Some suppliers are urging fruit growers to take more- 
plentiful urea with a “just as good” pitch. 








And polyethylene users are also being pinched for supplies. NPA 
last week heard complaints from plastic container manufacturers to the 
effect some companies are not getting a “fair supply.” 

The military is still taking about a third of all polyethylene flake 
production, but NPA officials say the plastic would still be hard to come 
by even without the high armed services grab. 








Depressed meal prices are squeezing linseed oil schedules to 
higher levels. Most crushers are quoting a rough near-1614¢/lb. for tankcar, 
delivered-in N. Y. material. 











SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending March 30, 1953 
UP 
Change New Price Change New Price 
Methyl cyclohexanol, drms, Linseed ~ "pe ¢.e., 
aN Rae Ee eee eine aaa ae $ .91 $ 355 OS SE |) Senet a Riaaee seers Fe: 002 1645 
DOWN 
Change New Price Change New Price 
Crude naphthalene, imp. 78 deg. .0005 0325 Inositol, drms., divd. ........... 1.10 4.50 
All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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NEW CHAPTERS IN AN OLD STORY™ 


From knowledge gained by long experience, Niagara is constantly adding 


new chapters to the continued story of chemicals in industry. 


NIALK® Carbonate of Potash 


Unsurpassed for purity and uniformity, NIALK Car- 
bonate of Potash is widely used in the development and 
production of glass of exceptional clarity and freedom 
from flaws for both optical and decorative use. 


Strict production standards plus continuing applica- 
tion studies have earned for this NIALK product— 
as for every NIALK product—industry’s unqualified 
acceptance. 





NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY 


t 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 














csc Tri-S. i 
uses Tri-Sure Closures 
EVEN plants are required to produce the to safegua rd 


large line of CSC Chemicals. Yet, although Py 
these plants produce different products—in urit 
different parts of the country—the purity of o y 


the output is uniform. And it’s kept that way 


—from plant to purchaser—in drums equipped e e 
with Tri-Sure Closures*. qd 1] vu ni Orin y 


Commercial Solvents Corporation is repre- 
sentative of the large roster of leading ship- 
pers which are as exacting in the protection 
of their products as they are in their produc- 
tion. So they use Tri-Sure Closures to make 
sure that drum shipments are safe from leak- 
age, pilferage and contamination. 


Let the Tri-Sure Flange, Plug and Seal give 
you the perfected way—the proven way—to 
protect your products. Specify Tri-Sure 
Closures on every drum order. 


er TEE Neen RNRemNS 







*The “Tri-Sure’” Trademark is a mark of ‘ SS ee f 
reliability backed by 30 years serving indus- il! FRE , com mn a ( 4 
try. It tells your customers that genuine a : nis 
Tri-Sure Flanges (inserted with genuine Tri- ’ q ’ 0 LV E i 
Sure dies), Plugs and Seals have been used. ‘ OR POR 








Always specify 
a 
Tri-Su 


CLOSURES 
on drum orders 














AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 








MARKETS 





Year 


1900 
1920 
1940 
1950 
1955 (USDA Goal) 


62,000 
228,000 
419,000 

1,126,000 
2.185.000 





FERTILIZER SUPPLY 
(in tons) 
NITROGEN 


AVAILABLE 
P.O; 
246,000 
660,000 
912,000 
2,071,000 
3,485,000 


POTASH 


86,000 
258,000 
435,000 

1,215,000 
2,185,000 








No Ceiling On Supply 


The era of “you never had it so good” 
may be waning for U.S. farmers. 
Pinched as they are between the stead- 
ily increasing costs of production (seed, 
labor, machinery, taxes, etc.), and dip- 
ping crop prices (down an average of 
15% on nine farm commodities over 
the past year), the nation’s bread- 
basket fillers may well heed the cur- 
rent advice of a paternalistic govern- 
ment and the concerned fertilizer in- 
dustry associations (notably The Na- 
tional Fertilizer Assn.). 

Here, say the Department of Agri- 
culture and the associations, is at least 
one way to ease out of the cost-price 
squeeze: step up yields per acre, re- 
duce unit production costs through 
good farming practices—and the ac- 
cent is on the use of more and more 
fertilizers. 

USDA Prognostics: Last week, 
USDA rescanned its estimate of plant 
nutrients required in 1952-53, and, 
after much refiguring, substantially 
confirmed what it predicted last Sep- 
tember. The earlier figure is shaved 
by roughly 1%, but the picture is as 
rosy as ever. 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration last fall estimated that 
1952-53 would set another all-time 
high, and that the aggregate supply 
of primary plant nutrients would ex- 
ceed, by about 12%, the record sup- 
ply in 1951-52. The USDA estimate 
of nutrients then was 5.9 million tons; 
the new figure is 5,815,500 tons or 
11% over the 1951-52 total of 
5,245,000 tons. 

Here’s the government's breakdown 
for the upcoming year: 

Nutrient Amount % over 1951-52 
(million-tons) 
Nitrogen 1,660 
Phosphates 2,410 
Potash 1,745 


16.5 
8.0 
10.0 
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Big Question: Poser for fertilizer 
mixers—some of whom are still wres- 
tling with the problem of jammed 
storage —- this: will the farmers 
use all the available supply? Wash- 
ington’s answer is yes. These officials 
say reports that farm income is going 
down, that farmers will buy less, are 
based on over-emphasis of farmers’ 
slack buying during recent months. 
This may be so since winter months 
are generally not “high-buy” months 
for tillers of the soil. 

Moreover, the experts feel that two 
forces will tend to boost and keep 
fertilizer sales high: 

¢ The current USDA and industry 
campaign, which induces farmers to 
use more fertilizer and—more impor- 
tant—to use it more efficiently. 

e Farmers’ own desire to cushion 
any fall in prices with larger pro- 
duction. 

Reasoning behind USDA’s drive: 
our population is growing by more 
than two million a year, but the num- 
ber of productive acres to feed these 
people is not keeping pace. 

Bolstering Research: There’s a solid 
backing of research behind the cam- 
paign to jack up yield, income and 
nutrients sales. Boiled down, - the 
USDA's program hits these objectives: 

1. Improving fertilizer technology 
to overcome the limiting effect on pro- 
duction of any sulfuric acid pinch and 
at the same time to encourage high- 
analysis mixed fertilizers that will 
have improved physical cendition and 
be suitable for year-round ‘storage and 
use. 

2. Marketing of fertilizer to evolve 
more efficient methods of distribution 
and more economic forms of material. 

8. Development of ye A for 
fertilizer placement to obtain highest 
production. 


4. Soil and plant analysis to pin- 
point fertilizer needs. 

5. Research on physical response 
and economic levels of use to enable 
farmers to learn the most profitable 
rates of application. 

One target in the government's 
large-scale fertilizer selling effort is 
the fertilization of forage crops and 
grain, which in most instances now 
receive no fertilizer at all. As a glit- 
tering inducement, USDA points out 
that corn yield could be tripled over 
the average 26 bu./acre if high rates 
of fertilization were practiced along 
with good management practices. 

Ever Higher: There is no ceiling on 
the amount of fertilizer that will be 
consumed—at least no estimate of a 
“dead-end” quantity can be worked 
out by the experts. The future still 
presents an ever-expanding vista. 

A glance at the table above shows 
this steady growth from 1900 through 
the goal year 1955. 

Back in 1951, the Department of 
Agriculture estimated fertilizer re- 
quirements for the 1955 growing sea- 
son. These goals call for the plant 
capacity to turn out 2,185 million tons 
of N; 3,485 million tons of P,O;; 
2,185 tons of K,O. 

It’s interesting to note that with 
the goal less than two years off pri- 
mary plant nutrient manufacturers can 
now supply 74% of the USDA 1955 
requirements. Nitrogen makers can 
now turn out 76% of the goal figure; 
phosphatic fertilizer manufacturers 
can hit 69%; and potash production 
is already crowding 80% of the goal 
requirements.° 

Ominous Portents: But althou 
farmers are currently buying nearly $1 
billions worth of fertilizers a year— 
about double the 1946 demand—the 
sales picture has some streaks of dark- 
ness through its rosy hue. 

Potash supply is catching up with 


‘demand. Larger quantities of potash 


are entering the U.S. from overseas, 
particularly from Germany. 

Phosphate and nitrogen demand is 
somewhat spotty; prices have broken 
in some areas. 

And dirge-drummers, bemoaning 
foreign competition and losses of over- 
seas markets for U.S. material, say 
these factors will have greater effect 
on the market this year than any year 
since the close of World War II. 

For example, Brazil is expected to 
import less fertilizer this year. Reason: 
shortage of foreign exchange. Israel 
has blue-printed additional ammonium 
phosphate production facilities; South- 


* These figures include import and export 
figures. 
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| Specify EL DORADO 
coconut oil fatty acids 
for batch-to-batch 


_—) UNIFORMITY 


You can rely on quality . . . and batch-to-batch uniformity 
when you specify El Dorado coconut oil fatty acids or methyl 
esters. One big reason is because El Dorado has specialized in 
coconut oil products for a half century. 


Economy? El Dorado’s rigid quality control reduces your pro- 
duction costs and guarantees greater uniformity in your finished 
products. Saves a lot of processing headaches for you, too. 


FATTY ACIDS: 
Coprylic @ Capric © Lauric © Myristic 
Palmitic 
METHYL ESTERS: 


Coproste © Caprylate © Caprate © Laurate 
Myristate © Palmitate 


EL DORADO 





OIL WORKS 


MAIN OFFICE: 311 California Street 
For samples and specifications, San Francisco, Calif. 
write Dept w, PLANTS: Bayonne, New Jersey 
Ookland, Colif. 
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you can 
RAISE FILTRATE QUALITY 


LOWER MAN-HOUR COST 
with 

CHEMICAL 
ADAMS FILTERS 


@ Poro-Stone or Poro-Carbon perma- 
nent filter media for ideal filter aid 
support. 


@ Backwash without disassembly or 
removal of any part. Filter is on- 
stream again in minutes. 


@ Hydraulic davit lifts free-swinging 
cover for inspection (optional). NO 
HOOKS, CHAINS OR HOISTS NEEDED 
@ Complete package, single filter or 
battery, includes filter aid precoat 
stank, continuous filter aid feeder, 
pressure backwash toagk, pump, 
valves and piping . 


Write for your copy of Bulletin 430 


aT. mum CO., INC. cursncoas any. 











| 8 gy ee ers a 
ern Tunisia is the site for a new 
French phosphate rock installation; 
hot-spot Turkey is building a super- 
phosphate plant using sulfuric from 
a soon-to-be-built sulfur-from-smelter 
gases recovery plant. 

U.S. Burgeon: Meanwhile, the ex- 
pansion of domestic production facili- 
ties continues unabated. As of last 
month, Defense Production Admin- 
istration had issued 27 certificates of 
necessity under the phosphate expan- 
sion program. 

This expansion should bring in 
about 767,000 tons of P,O;. And add 
to this another 300,000 tons that 
should annually pour out of the plants 
that are going up without benefit of 
accelerated amortization certificates. 

DPA’s nitrogen expansion program 
—which will increase annual produc- 
tion capacity 1,390 million tons over 
1950 output—is practically completed. 
The agency tells CW that most of the 
facilities for which certificates were 
issued for this increase are already 
a-building or ready to produce. 

There are a few small firms holding 
certificates, however, who have not 
yet started their construction; but 
DPA is not pressuring them to start. 
Reason: they’re all newcomers in the 
field and are having some difficulty 
getting started. And besides, output 
expected from these small companies 
is minuscule compared with the total 
asked for. 

Last August, when the potash an- 
nual production goal was set up (2 
million short tons by 1954), no cer- 
tificates were handed out because 
expansion then under way was more 
than enough to hit the target. 

Let’s Use It: With more than enough 
fertilizer in sight the big problem 
facing USDA and industry is to get 
the ultimate consumer to use the ma- 
terial. 

The typical slant to the pitch being 
tossed at farmers is the effect it will 
have on his pocketbook. 

For instance the “educators” go 
along with the farmers’ contention that 
he must reduce expenses on items that 
do not offer adequate return, but, they 
are quick to point out, fertilizer does 
not belong in this category. And as a 
dollars-and-cents prop to the argu- 
ment, some convincing farm business 
statistics are quoted. 

While, in 1940, one dollar invested 
in fertilizers brought a $2 dividend 
in extra crops, six months ago a single 
dollar brought an average return of 
$3.75—which makes a mighty convinc- 
ing adjunct to the reiteration that in- 
creased fertilizer use is the farmers’ 
best way to beat the lower farm prices- 
higher costs squeeze. 
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Choose the size of 
PARADI that’s best 


Wrretie: you put up paradichlorobenzene in blocks, pellets, 
crystals or liquid form...colored, perfumed, or just as is— 
you can get exactly the size you need in PARADI. 

PARADI is pure, snowy, unadulterated Hooker Paradichloro- 
benzene. It melts at 53°C., molds and compresses easily, is easily 
perfumed and colored, and dissolves readily in many common 
solvents. 

When used, it evaporates quickly and completely, leaving no 
residue, stain, or lingering odor. 

PARADI is shipped in fiber drums—25, 50, 100, and 200 
Ibs. net. 

We'll be glad to advise you on the crystal size that will serve 
you best. For useful data on repackaging, dissolving, molding, 
compressing, coloring and perfuming, send for Bulletin No. 454. 


Address Hooker Electrochemical Company, 3 Forty-seventh 
St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





"Size range, inches 





Pea No. 1 : 0.337” to 0.52” 
Pea No. 2 —— 0.115” 100.19” 
Rice No. 1 ~— 0.088” to 0.115” 
Rice No, 2 ~ 0.065” to 0.088” 
Rice No. 3 | 0.025” to 0.065” 
' Granulated ' tess than 0.115” 
POWDERED Powdered _ less than 0.025” 


IF YOU USE CAUSTIC SODA in | /c/1 quanti- 
ties, you can now purchase caustic from a 
Hooker plant, warehouse or jobber near 
you. Write us for name and address of 
your nearest Hooker jobber. 





—— Foon the chao the Ecabh HOOKER 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY CHEMICALS 


NIAGARA FALLS « TACOMA * NEW YORK « CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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GLASS BOTTLES and jars are prepared for export shipment 
at E. R. Squibb & Sons’ plant. Despite fragility .. . 


Dla TRIS e 1 TON . 


. - 





DOMESTIC CARTONS can be used. This means a saving on 
export packages in warehouse where shipments are readied. 


Domestics Go Export in a Steel Wrapper 


Shoplifters and wharf thieves look for 
the same thing: something small, val- 
uable, easily “lifted.” Pharmaceuticals 
—such as antibiotics, sulfas—fit that to 
a T. 

That's why shippers of pharmaceu- 
ticals are currently being courted by 
Dravo salesmen, who are touting a 
“cut your pilferage with a Transpor- 
tainer” theme. 





DURING UNLOADING at dockside. In one transfer, the car- 
tons are moved from the company’s truck to the... . 
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The 275-cu.-ft. containers are ac- 
tually a “service” offered by the 
steamship lines themselves. They own 
the boxes (cost: $466 each) and use 
them either on their own initiative 
(when a vulnerable cargo is accepted ) 
or at the request of the shipper. One 
line alone now has nearly 40 of the 
boxes in constant service. 


5 








The exporter pays only on the gross 


weight or cubic footage of the mate- 
rial actually shipped—there is no extra 
charge for the container. Moreover, 
many of the shippers find that they 
can realize a further saving by elimi- 
nating export packaging. Domestic 
cases can be put directly into the 
Transportainer, resulting, for one com- 
pany, in an average saving of $150 
for every container-load of cargo. 






STEEL CONTAINER supplied by the Panama Lines for safe 
passage. Of welded construction it has a capacity of 275 cu. ft. 
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COMPANY TRUCKS are used for delivery to the pier, allowing Squibb 
men to protect the contents from pilferage and damage .. . 





ae FINAL STEP is to lift the locked and loaded container aboard ship. 
It will stay sealed until opened by recipients at foreign port. 
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PLASTICIZERS 


Dibutyl Phthalate 
Diethyl Phthalate 
Dimethyl Phthalate 
Dioctyl Phthalate 


Tricresyl Phosphate 


—. Soe 


INCORPORATED 


60 PARK PLACE - NEWARK 2. N J 
WOrth 2-7763 MArket 2-3650 
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DAVIES NITRATE CO. INC. 
118 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 6,N. Y. 
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| LIQUIDATIO 
$1,000 “finder’s fee” offered for new 4, 
1 MANABEMEN a ia age not yet introduced abroad. Well yp na gon agg gay gemyres _ ages 
EVANS firm with world-wide sales force desires 3 Pfaudler G.L., 2000 Gal., Jkt’d & Agt’d 
this additional item, preferably patented to ell Reactors. ASME. 
Chemical Research— Processes— Products abroa ust have un merit, and profit- Pfaudl 000 Gal. G.L. O T 
Development Foaieme margin, and have nn unit vie Fee payable , Tanks. . . wae 
OGfmbanieal & Optical Sections Wak, So a tt. NvOk © mical 2 Feine 5’ x 3’ All Monel String Discharge 
Ask for new Scope Sheet C ¥ Filters. ! 
erer 100 & cae eatinitien Attention Chemists—Go into business for your- 3 Dufalovel P. 24 niet Monel Evaporators 
EVANS RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CORP. | sell. Keep your present job. Confidential. For de- ae en eee 
250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 17, N.Y. tails write BO-7399, Chemical Week 1 _- Monel 3’ x 24’ Counter Current ' 
ryer. 
*. tor Rota 
rae sam EMSA): GTS omen 
1 Kennedy . x ae x %” All Welded Kiln. 
Engineers 
- 1 Raymond Flash Dryer W/Imp. #40 Mill 
Plant design, buildings and services. Details & For Sale . + Complete. 
: wit Ey 4, yy 1 Kennedy i x 24” Chrome Crushing 
olls, Pp. 
Autoclaves, Steel, Hor. 66”x14’7”. First Machin- : s 
313-14-15 Everett Bldg. Akron 8, Ohle | ery Corp., 157 Hudson St. N.Y. 13, N.Y. oo, 
ers, Jaw Crusher, Feeders, Bucket 
Phone, Je. 5939 — Je. 4543 Elevators, Trough & Screw Conveyors, 
eet s) Connelat'd Prods 18 Pk. Row, N.Y 36. Bins, Dust Collectors, Worthite Pumps. 
JAMES P. O’DONNELL ; s Send For Bulletin JT 
Dryers, 2 Stelniocs Drums; S'x10’. First Mackin. CHEMICAL & PROCESS MACHINERY CORP. 
Engineers De ered cred ate 146 Grand Street New York 13, N.Y. 
Extractor, Centrifugal AT&M 60”, 316 SS Equip- Worth 4-8130 
CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS ment Clearing House, Inc., 285 ioth St. Bklyn, 
Design—Procurement—Construction Supervision N.Y. 
39 Broodway, New Y Filter, Horman 10 Disc, Sanitary Pump & Motor vee 
a © ee, Onn ie, tet Peal a. Bee. Bh 
2-1021. Wanted at Once 
SIRRINE Chemical Equipment for Defense Plant Work 
Filter, Sweetland No. 7, At taps. Heat & Power Autoclaves Kettles 
ENGINEERS Co., Inc., 70 Pine St., N. Dryers Pressers 
Plant Design & Surveys covering Chemical, Elee- Filters — 
and Moetallurgical Production: Tndas- Ty be 12) Moncoldated ‘Products, * Interested in —- lante—elther now operating 
(rial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment: Park Row, N.Y or idle. Give when 
. ¥ 3117 Chemical Week 
a 9 ee Se an are cere 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
ie South Cereline | 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. j 
WANTED 
EMERSON VENABLE Hypochlorinator, chlorinator, proportioning pump PROCESS MACHINERY INCLUDING 
& dry feeder. Unused. Sell half cost. Pureflo, Vacuum Columns 
CONSULT NG mer mg hd -s | EORISERS P.O. Box 105, Kearny, N.J. Reaction Kettles Pulverizers 
Pa. Registry No. Rotary Filters ee ae ee 
Product Development sag ol Tube Kettle, St. St. 450 gal. Jktd. & Agit. Perry Filter Presses ods tat aan 
=i to Plant Cons: Construction Equipment, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. Heavy Duty Mixers Storage Tankage 
e 6111 tthe * Pi soe cig Mills, Day 14” x 30” 3 roll high roll (6) pent an rast Fin acta oad ay non y 
ve. ieteb cs s, x speed roller > lo Ve lw We 
1 land a $2, Oe Consolidated Prod., Inc., 18 Park Row, N.Y. 
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Mixer 140 cu. ft. double shaft, ae Heat 


























——— Positions Vacant ———————— & Power Co., Inc., 70 Pine St., N.Y. Largest and Oldest Dealer 
; Rebui 
ieee —— ee penieuer has top Pebble Mills; 8’x8’, Porcelain lined. First Ma- tn Weed end Reballt Mochinery 
eering, , ¥ si ox. x. 
developement for experienced” semis ent anak: antl oot nanan wmehomnnSsomr ss 16 Perk Rew, Mow York 98, Mt. V. 
ns ong Mage = op ——— = top salaries. Pebble Mills 10 gal. to 800 gai lain Hin id BArclay 7-0600 
ea > . 
St. Paul Street, Pa capeation. 1201 20. Consolidated Prod., 18 park ow, N.Y. Shops: 331 Doremus Ave., Newark 2, N. J. 








Reactor, 2000 gal., acid glass, ASME + at Heat 


RIE ape ee 1 chalin 


Corp., N-Y. 13, LARGEST STOCK 
RENTAL-PURCHASE PLAN 
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Strainer Water-C./., 16”, Twin, Type R, Basket 
CUSTOM SPRAY DRYING type Std. Const. 100 1b. Pressure. Serial No. FIRST MACHINERY CORP. 
44052, Elliot Co., 740 1ith Street, N.W., Wash- 157 Hudson St., N. Y. 
Complete facilities for limited er velume spray ington, D.C. Used only a few months, condition Phone WORTH 4-5 
@rying. We offer over 20 years of experience. is excellent. $1000. Equi mapot Inc., Phone 844, 4 





P.O. Box 479, Hopewell, 





R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 





SPRAY DRYING SERVICE, INC. 
Tanks, Alum closed—-330, 480 and 1450 5 
501 Nerth Avenee, Garwood, New Jersey Perry "Equipment, 1415 N 6th St., Phila. 22, a oe LR Ry --J 
Phone: Westfield, N.J. 2-1829 bb Zeus of teaheue 








Tanks, Steel, Processing, 15,000 ff . vertical, 80 





























Chemica’ Ibs. int. pr.; Turbo agitator 40 soil. Per R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 
AVAILABLE CUSTOM REFINING FRCISTTING Eculment, 1415 Neth St, Phila: 22,'Pa vane age 
Distillation, Extractions UNlonville 2-4900 
, Fractionations Tanks, $/S, from 3 eel. to 5700 gal. Perry 
wase Sens, Sete - Fanb Cars Equipment Corp., 1415°N . 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. rl Wl — 
ve Bie ee tee cin GAS 
By. Products, Residues, Wastes —_ 6,500 gal. gayeate, stent recov- setionbatiatioel if il ul hil, 
426. N. J UN from dismantled tank cars, coil ae non- 
Box , Union, N. J. lonville 2-7360 ered. Mortay Y Maley, Equipment Corp., 50 Uree—Prompt 5 segs | aise invited. 
Church St., N.Y. Tobey Chem. Co., 1472 B’way, NYC. LO 4-2520. 
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UME MVNA SWAN) 


BUYERS OF SURPLUS 





CHEMICALS — OILS — SOLVENTS 
DRUGS — RESINS — WAXES 
PLASTICS — COLOR — ETC. 


BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


75 Varick Street New York 13, N.Y. 
Worth 4-5120 





Chemical Service Corporation 


READY TO BUY 
<HORUGS “FHARMACEGTICALS ONS > 
PIGMENTS, COLORS, WAXES, ETC 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 
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this “‘tracers’’ section in mind when you are 


looking for or offering 


EMPLOYMENT 


PERSONNEL 


EQUIPMENT 


SUPPLIES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CHEMICALS 


PLANTS 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Reaching all levels of management in the 
will take your 
message, quickly and economically to the most 
important men in the field. 


Process industries, ‘‘tracers’’ 


For further information write 


tracers 
CHEMICAL WEEK 
330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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DISTRIBUTION. .... 


The system operates best, of course, 
for movements in which the recipient 
can take delivery directly from dock- 
side at the foreign port. It loses value 
when a further shipment by truck or 
train is required. But with higher- 
priced medicinals and chemical spe- 
cialties as the brightest stars in the 
chemical export galaxy (CW Report, 
Jan. 3), it seems certain that the in- 
dustry’s traffic managers will be find- 
ing an increasing use for the pilfer- 
proof ocean-going boxes. 


For Chemical Orphans 


At least nine out of ten industrial re- 
search projects land up in a fruitless 
blind alley. But along the way, non- 
commercial compounds are often syn- 
thesized and these compounds may be 
of immediate interest to other re- 
searchers, elsewhere, working on dif- 
ferent problems. Finding new homes 
for these industrial orphans is the nub 
of a one-man project just initiated by 
Stuart Canter, operating as the Chem- 
icals Procurement Co. (New York 
City). 

His plan is to solicit the interest of 
major industrial concerns having ex- 
tensive research and development pro- 
grams. The enticement: a chance to 
recoup a part of the cost of written-off 
research work—plus the long chance 
of hitting an active new market. As 
for Canter, himself, it means addi- 
tional variety and sources for his stock 
in trade: rare and unusual chemical 
compounds. 

Chemicals Procurement Co. is hard- 
ly alone in this particular market. Now 
2% years old, it is bucking competitors 
who can trace their middle-man pro- 
fession back to the beginnings of mod- 
ern chemistry. They've existed because 
there has always been a wide depar- 
ture between the number of com- 
pounds that can be _ theoretically 
synthesized and those that are com- 
mercially available. 

To fill this gap, rare-chemical 
merchants set themselves up as ab- 
stract-reading liaison men between 
researchers. Their sources have been 
mainly the bevy of custom-chemical 
manufacturers who range in size from 
a-man-in-a-cellar up to integrated, 
highly specialized commercial firms. 
Their customers are researchers look- 
ing for a more advanced intermediate 
to hasten their experiments. 

On the Shelf: Canter’s operation fits 
this mold. But from the start, he has 
put his emphasis on searching out the 
dust-gathering unusual chemicals that 
abound in all spots where chemical 
researchers have worked—and that 
have not heretofore seen commercial 


light. 


His first effort was directed at lin- 
ing up college and university labora- 
tories. This took basic missionary 
work, and for two years it was a 
highly unprofitable venture. But now 
the idea seems to be taking hold—and 
the attack on industrial laboratories is 
a natural outgrowth of the academic 
proselyting. 

All of this grew out of an experience 
Canter had while preparing a post- 
graduate thesis at Brooklyn Polytech. 
His experimental work was cut in 
half when he accidentally discovered 
that several pounds of an intermediate 
—which he had been laboriously pre- 
paring—were in bottles that had 
lurked for years on an American 
Cyanamid laboratory shelf. 

‘His bet, today, is that there’s a pro- 
fit to be made from taking the acci- 
dental factor out of such occurrences. 


Distribution Changes 


A $500,000 office building about to 
be erected in Birmingham, Ala., will 
be the future home of Union Carbide 
& Carbon’s offices in that city. Liberty 
National Life Insurance Co. is con- 
structing the building, will lease it to 
UC&C when completed early next 
year. 

e@ Pigment Color Div., United 
Wallpaper, Inc., has appointed M. H. 
Baker Co. (Minneapolis) as its sales 
representative for the states of Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, and South and 
North Dakota. 

e For the western states, Schwartz 
Chemical Co. (New York) has picked 
Plastic Materials Supply Co. (Temple 
City, Calif.) as its distributor. 

e Plans are being laid for the ship- 
ment of ethylene glycal from Du 
Pont’s new Dacron fiber plant at Kins- 
ton, N.C., to Dow Chemical’s plant 
at Freeport, Tex. The shipments 
would go through the state-operated 
port terminal at Morehead City, N.C., 
where two tanks will probably be 
built for Dow by the state authorities. 

The plan apparently is for Dow to 
ship “virgin” glycol to Du Pont by rail 
from Freeport. Then, after it has been 
used, the contaminated chemical will 
be returned by tanker to Texas for 
purification. The new tanks will hold 
the spent glycol until enough has 
been accumulated to warrant a tanker 
stop-off. 


> 
More Ore: Four new ships are being 
built for Alcoa’s 44-vessel bauxite 
fleet. The largest is a 31,000-dead- 
weight-ton carrier being built in a 
British shipyard. The others are be- 
ing constructed in Sweden. They will 
be put into service to bring ore to 
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DISTRIBUTION... . 


Alcoa’s Gulf of Mexico ports from 
Point Tembladora, Trinidad. 

e 
Saran on Steel: Rheem Manufacturing 
Co. has introduced a new saran-lined 
drum. Designed for frozen-food uses, 
it may have chemical applications. 
An Epon undercoat is applied to the 
steel before laminating with saran. 

o 
Sealed Bags: Claiming to be one of 
the first companies to warrant the 
strength of the seal for the life-use of 
its polyethylene liners and bags, 
Plastic Packaging Co. (Chicago) is 
offering to accept actual-damage li- 
abilities up to $25,000 per contract 
year—provided the individual claims 
are over $50 eaeh. 

& 
In Water: American Cyanamid Co. is 
offering trial-lot quantities of acrylic 
acid as a 50%-solution in water. 


e 
No Credit: Exactly a year ago, Shell 
Chemical Corp. discontinued its prac- 
tice of charging a $10 deposit on 
drums, and offered a $1.75 per used 
drum instead. Now that, too, has 
been discontinued because Shell's 
customers were sending in drums 
faster than they could be recondi- 
tioned. 

- 
More Course: A new form of aceto- 
phenetidin is being offered by Or- 
ganic Chemicals Div., Monsanto 
Chemical Co. A course powder, it is 
said to be more free-flowing than the 
standard fine-powder grade. 


e 
For the Files: Bakelite Co. has revised 
its “Bakelite Polyethylene” booklet to 
make it a 24-page, 43-photograph 
manual on the fabrication and han- 
dling of the plastic. 

e Trubeck Laboratories (E. Ruth- 
erford (N.J.), has published a small 
folder on its line of industrial and 
pharmaceutical intermediates. 

e “How to Pack It” is the title of 
a 30- -page booklet on corrugated boxes 
being distributed by Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co. (Sandusky, Ohio). 

e “The Celite Story” is a colorful 
26-page pamphlet on the origin, pro- 
duction, and application of diatoma- 
ceous silica products. It’s available 
from Johns-Manville Corp. (New 
York, N.Y.). 

e With termites coming into theif 
active season, Dow is issuing a do-it- 
yourself booklet entitled “The Handy- 
man’s Guide to Home Wood Preser- 
vation.” 

e National Wooden Box Assn. 
(Washington, D.C.) is offering a 
guide to “Export Packaging.” 
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Now Man Can Move Mountains 
...of Wood Waste! 


From useless to useful, that’s the story of wood waste. 


Among the important new developments in this field is the 
use of sawdust, planer shavings and other millwork waste 
to produce resin-bonded board. 


To companies already manufacturing chipboard or dry 
process hardboard—and to those contemplating the manu- 
facture of such products —here is a suggestion. Check Reich- 
hold Chemicals, the world’s largest producer of synthetic 
resins. RCI can provide you with expert technical counsel 
plus a complete line of quality resins job-tailored to your 
specific needs. 

And remember, too, that besides its world leadership in 
the manufacture of today’s synthetic resins with their va- 
riety of applications, RCI is also a major producer of chemi- 
cal colors, phenol, glycerine, phthalic anhydride, maleic an- 
hydride, sodium sulfate and sodium sulfite. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Creative Chemistry . . . Your Partner in Progress 


REICHHOLD 








Uses of 
RCI Products 


BRAKE LININGS: PLYOPHEN powdered 
phenolic resins. 


CANVAS, PAPER AND GLASS CLOTH 
LAMINATES: PLYOPHEN cresol, phenolic 
and resorcinol-formaldehyde resins and 
varnishes; LAMINITE polyester resins. 


CASTINGS: FOUNDREZ powdered phe- 
nolic resins (for the shell molding proc- 
ess); FOUNDREZ liquid phenolic resins and 
FOUNDREZ core oils (for core binders). 


FURNITURE, PLYWOOD, FLOORING, 
HARDWOOD AND CHIPBOARD: 
HYDROPHEN phenolic glues; PLYACIEN 
protein glues; PLYAMINE urea-formalde- 
hyde glues; PLYOPHEN phenolic and re- 
sorcinal-formaldehyde glues. 





GRINDING WHEELS: 
dered phenolic resins. 


PLYOPHEN pow- 


INSULATION: PLYOPHEN liquid phenolic 
resins (for binding fibre glass and rock 
wool batts). 


MOLDING COMPOUNDS: PLYOPHEN 
powdered phenolic resins. 


PAINTS, VARNISHES AND LACQUERS: 
BECKACITE (1) fumaric, (2) maleic and (3) 
modified phenolic resins; BECKAMINE 
urea-formaldehyde resins; BECKOLIN 
synthetic oils; BECKOPOL modified phe- 
nolic resins; BECKOSOL (1) phenolated, (2) 
phthalic-free, (3) rosin modified, (4) pure 
drying and (5) pure non-drying alkyd 
resins; KOPOL processed Congo copals; 
PENTACITE pentaerythritol resins; STY- 
RESOL styrenated alkyd resins; SUPER- 
BECKACITE pure phenolic resins; SYNTHE- 
COPAL ester gums; WALLKYD pure dry- 
ing alkyd resins (for alkyd flat wall vehi- 
cles); WALLPOL vinyl-type copolymer latex 
emulsions (for latex flat wall coatings); 
RCI inorganic chemical pigment colors. 


PAPER: BECKAMINE vurea-formaidehyde 
resins (for adding wet strength, improv- 
ing the wet rub of starch-clay coatings, 
and waterproofing starch adhesives); 
RCI inorganic chemical pigment colors 
(for paper coloring); STYRESOL styrenated 
alkyd resins (for paper coating). 


PRINTING INKS: BECKACITE fumaric, ma- 
leic and modified phenolic resins; BECKO- 
LIN synthetic oils; BECKOPOL modified 
phenolic resins; RC! inorganic chemical 
pigment colors. 


TEXTILES: FABREZ urea-formaldehyde 
resins (for crush-proofing and dimen- 
sional stabilization). 
































IN INDUSTRY... 


insulation tape 
when , 


NON- MIGRATION 


RESISTANCE TO EXTRACTION 


IN THE HOME... 


sethidils biter puots s formulate with 


FLEXOL™ 


plasticizer R-2H 


a polymeric plasticizer for Vinyl Chloride Resins 


« non-volatile + non-marring * soapy-water resistant ¢ oil 


resistant + excellent electrical properties 


performance proved in 


* pressure sensitive tapes + boilable baby pants + high-tem- 


perature insulation + gaskets CA RBI DE 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT IN CARLOAD LOTS AND CARBON 


vit, ) os, oe 


Call the nearest of our 21 sales offices or write for our iW 

Technical Information Sheet on FLEXOL Plasticizer R-2H. gate alee un © 

When writing, ask for Form 7855. In Canada: Write Carbide und Carbon Chemicals Company 
to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Ltd., Toronto. . siti “ mitre i F 


30 East 42nd Street 


*The term “Flexol” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation. 





